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LD BRITISH SCHOOL. — SHEPHERD’s 

Exhibition of Landscapes and Portraits by 

Early Masters of the British School is now open. 

—SHEPIIERD’S GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. 
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ARGAINS FOR BOOKBUYERS. 

Thousands of the Best Books at from 25 to 

80 per cent. below the original prices. Largest 
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IGNORINA CIMINO, DS.R.A. of 
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HE PARTHENON MARBLES and 
portions of the Parthenon Frieze in the 
British Museum. Reproduced in platinotype by 
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broke Square, Kensington. 
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PALL MALL.—The collection of about 4000 
Antique Rings, the Property of his Serene High- 
ness Prince Hugo Erba Odelscalchi, of Buda- 





pest. 
M ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 
for SALE, by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 
4 Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, July to, and 

llowing day, at one o’clock precisely each day, 

This extensive and interesting COLLECTION, 
which includes a number collected by Pope Bene- 
dikt Odelscalchi (Innocent the XIth.), who died in 
1688. The collection comprises prehistoric Greek, 


Roman, Oriental, Byzantine, and Egyptian rings, | 


ngs with carved cameos, intaglios, and scarabees, 
with precious stones and coins, with historic and 
religious seals, with Turkish, Arabic, and Hebrew 
iMscriptions, also betrothal, souvenir, and em- 
tic rings, and some referring to religious 
ceremonies and incantations. 
May be viewed two ~~ prior to the auction, 
when catalogues may be had of Messrs. Foster, 
54 Pall Mall. 
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NCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA AND 
SUPPLEMENT, complete, 35 vols., three- 
quarter levant, excellent condition, and bookcase. 
Price {16 1os.—W., Frogmore, Milton-u-Wych- 
wood, Oxon. 





THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


N view of recent references in these pages 
to my variorum edition of “ The Blessed 
Damozel” and to the only complete and 
revised “ Underneath the Bough” by Michael 
Field, I should be glad to mail my latest 
catalogue of THe MosHer Books post free 
to any booklover anywhere on request. 


Tuomas B, Mosner, PoRTLAND, MainE, U.S.A. 
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OLLAND (H.) Heroologia Anglica, sm. folio [1620] 
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oltza 
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Holy Bible, transla into the American Language by 
J. Elliot, Cambridge, Mass., 1661 or 1635 
Homer, Iliads, translated by Chapman, folio, 1611 
Homer, Works, translated by Chapman (1616), folio 
Hondius, Historia Mundi, folio, 1635 
Honest Fellow, or Reveller’s Book of Songs, 1767 
Honour of the Taylors; History of Sir John Hawkwood, 
sm. 4to. 1687 
Hood (T.) Comic Annual, 1839 
Tylney Hall, 1834, 3 vols, uncut 
Whimsicalities, 2 vols, 1844 
Hooker and Greville, Icones Filicum, 2 vols, 1829-31 
Hooker (Sir J. D.) Botany of the ‘* Erebus and Terror,” 4 vols, 
1847-55 
Hooper’s Waterloo, 1862 
Hooton (C.) Colin Clink, a _ J 
Hope (Sir W.) The Scots Fencing ter, r2mo. 1687 
Horace Templeton, 2 vols, 1848, or either vol 
Hortus Sanitatis, Mogunt, 1491 
Hotten’s Lives of the Siints (only in the Antique Style Bind. 
ing), 4to, 1869, or Toovey’s, or Newman’s 
Howell’s State Trials, 32 vols 
Howitt (S.) Oriental Field Sports 
Howitt (W.) Northern Heights, 1869 
How Pippins enjoyed a Day, etc., oblong folio. Fores, 1863 
Hoyle on Whist, 1742 
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UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1ooo words, Ser- 
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at home (Remington), Good paper. Orders 
promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 
og copies.— M, L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
Wz 





a ee 7d. per 1000 (with duplicate 

od.). All MSS. carefully and accurately 
typed. Best work. Numerous unsolicited testi- 
monials.—Miss LANGRIDGE, 6 Hannington Road, 
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Che Sensation of the Dav! 
Memoirs of 
The Comtesse de Boigne 


1781-1814 


With Portrait, one vol,, 10s. net. 

*,* The first instalment of Memoirs which have awaited publica- 
tion for years, and for the passing away of the many illustrious 
personages who came into contact with this witty, gossip-loving 
writer. . 


Comtesse de Boigne 


‘* From cover to cover the book is packed with wit and observation, 
and as a picture and history of those wonderful years it is of 
enthralling interest.’’"—DalLy TELEGRAPH. 


Comtesse de Boigne 


‘“* The Comtesse de Boigne is a good talker, and we cannot have too 
much of her. She is a shrewd, sagacious, witty, unexaggerative 
Frenchwoman, with enough heart to serve our turn and enough 
experience to make her wise.” —TIMEs, 


Comtesse de Boigne 


“‘She knows almost everybody of interest and importance. Her 
en is lively,and more often than not malicious, and her pages 
ristle with anecdotes. ‘'—Darty MaIt. 


Comtesse de Boigne 


“Her point of view is always marked by a kind of stiong shrewd- 
ness, which can pierce below the surface, and by a distinction which 
is at ease with greatness without ever becoming familiar. The 
memoirs of a woman of this kind, who lived through all the upheavals 
of the Revolution, the Empire, and the Restoration, must be of 
supreme interest and value.””—AcaDEMY. 


Comtesse de Boigne 


‘* The Comtesse shows us all the pageant of the Empire, its catas- 
trophic final days, and the overthrow of the Colossus himself. She 
writes out of a very vivid memory, and every page of the narrative is 
quick and warm with human interest.’”—DaILy CHRONICLE, 


Comtesse de Boigne 


“A captivating collection of reminiscences that throws many a 
searching sidelight on the personalities and the events of the period. 
The volume is of absorbing interest from beginning to end, and is 
noteworthy both as a personal revelation and as a commentary upon 
the social morals of a bygone generation.” —TRIBUNE. 


Comtesse de Boigne 


“Whether she speaks of Louis XVI. and his ill-fated family at 
Versailles, of the princes of Orleans in their modest retreat at Twick- 
enham, of Queen Charlotte of Naples in threatened Italy, or of 
Bonaparte looking ‘like a mock King’ at the Tuileries, she does so 
with a sincerity and artlessness that hold the attention fixed and 
enthralled.” —MancHEsTER CouriEr. 


Comtesse de Boigne 


** Will leave most readers thirsting for the promised -continuation, 
fer the book is uncommonly interesting and pleasant to read.” 
SCOTSMAN. 


Comtesse de Boigne 


“For their vividness and freshness and the many sidelights they 
throw on history and historic personages, I can recommend these 
Memoirs to ay one fond of personal gossip.'’—Rzvigw or Reviews, 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


THE pageants which have already taken place this year, 
those at Romsey and Oxford, have attracted very large 
numbers of visitors. At the beginning of the season we 
called particular attention to the Romsey Pageant, on 
account of the object for which it was organised, namely 
the repair of Romsey Abbey. Weare glad to hear that 
it is expected that a considerable sum of money has been 
realised. Full accounts of the ceremony have appeared 
in the pages of our contemporaries, and we refer our 
readers, amongst others, to the full and pleasing notices 
in the Atheneum and the Church Times. Our contem- 
poraries generally comment on an unexpected incident 
which occurred at the opening service in the Abbey, and 
considerably marred the harmony of the proceedings, 
The religious note—indeed, a Monkish note—was the 
special characteristic of the Pageant. This was quite 
proper considering that Romsey Abbey is now the parish 
church of Romsey, It was purchased by the town from 
Henry VIII., after he had dissolved the monastery and 
seized its possessions. The Pageant celebrated the 
founding of the monastery. Many persons, not members 
of the Church of England, were contributing to the success 
of the undertaking, as broad-minded members of other 
communions or none, usually do when the object is semi- 
national. Dom Gasquet, the Benedictine Abbot, gave 
advice as to the ecclesiastical furniture, and the Congre- 
gationalist minister at Romsey represented one of the cha- 
racters of the Drama, 


_Dr. Browne, the Bishop of Bristol, was asked, as an 
historical scholar of some eminence, to preach to the large 
and naturally mixed congregation which filled the church. 
No doubt a short discourse was expected such as the 
learned and cultivated dignitaries of the Church know so 
well how to give to a mixed audience, without compro- 
mising their own principles. The moral would no doubt 
be “The Higher Life,” “The Humanity,” which the 
builders of the great and exquisite church represented in 
barbarous times. Qn the contrary, Dr. Browne considered 
it good taste tq deliver a bitter attack on the monastic 
System, and an ex parte eulogy of Henry VIII., whom he 
compared nof unfavourably with Bede. He bitterly 
attacked the unmarried clergy within his own communion, 
and ip parte brotherhoods which have been more re- 
cently formed. So greatly beloved and so widely respected 
a prelate as Dr. King, Bishop of Lincoln, is a celibate, Dr. 
Gore, Bishop of Birmingham, is a celibate, and has been 





closely connected with more than one brotherhood; Dr. 
Liddon was a celibate, and Dr. Pusey approved of celi- 
bacy, though himself married. The town of Romsey 
recognises and celebrates with effusion its inheritance from 
a celibate institution. 


Dr. Browne was actually preaching as a visitor on its 
behalf, yet he considered the moment opportune for 
an attack on a system actually within one of its noblest 
monuments. Moreover, this singular prelate is reported 
as having said that it was a good thing that Tintern and 
Fountain Abbeys were in ruins, as it would cost so 
much money to keep them in repair. This, let 
us note, when funds were being sought for the repairs 
of Romsey, of which he was the guest. It is a very 
good thing that there is a dean at Bristol responsible for 
the maintenance of tbe beautiful Chapter House, with 
authority to keep off the hands of Dr. Browne. For the 
iconoclasm of the Reformation, of the Puritan tyranny, 
there are some excuses—political and religious passion and 
ignorance. For Dr. Browne’s eccentricities there are none, 
He is not understood to be an extreme Protestant. We 
do not learn that he is any more popular in his own 
diocese among Evangelicals and Nonconformists than he 
is among his moderately high-church clergy. We are not 
surprised ; his conduct at Romsey indicates a mere callous 
disregard for the feelings of others for which he cannot 
plead the excuse of ignorance. Fortunately his lucubra- 
tions will do harm to no one but himself, for he carries no 
weight ; in fact, as one of our contemporaries remarks, 
they afforded grounds of much conversation and ridicule 
at the bishop’s expense during the time which elapsed 
after the service before the pageant commenced. 


A great feature of tho Oxford Pageant is the admirable 
choice of the ground, a peninsula between the branches 
of the Cherwell. The ancient bridge which has been 
erected in the midst of the‘arena (in both senses) largely 
contributes to the effect of the scenes. It forms 4 
charming point on which the eye rests in the backgpoung 
of the stage proper. Behind it stretch pleasant fields and 
trees bounded by an admirable imitation of Oxford Castle. 
The latter forms a screen for the performers when not 
upon the stage. ee the fields wind a succession of 
brilliant processions whose coming can be seen from 
long distance. This recalls the beautiful backgrounds of 
the primitive painters, of the Flemings particularly 
It is appropriate because the few early decorative af ls 
preserved in England show more Flemish than tallag 
influence. The depth of the stage so to speak roduced 
an admirable effect, but the width was too gteat. In 
many of the scenes the eye could not take jn the whole 
picture at one glance. The very large number of pér- 
formers on the Scene at one time did not proine e 
crowded effect which was intended. Fewer figures would 
have given a better effect in a more contracted space. 
Mr, Lascelles, the Master of the Pageant, is understood to 
be a novice in this kind of performance ; whether hé is 
or not, he deserves the highest praise. 


A very large number of the minor performers 
deserve great commendation, for the spirit which they 
acted and locket their parts. As might have been 
expected, in the home of the Oxford movement, the eccle- 
siastical ceremonies were especially well acted by men 
and boys accustomed tg take part in them, though we 
recognised clerical performers who had certainly nev, 
worn an ecclesiastical vestment—in the contri vers 
sense—before, and never will do so in real life. On | e 
whole, the scenes without words Were the best, The recita- 
tions protracted the scenes without enhancing their in- 
terest. The reciters made themselves for the most part 
clearly audible, to a degree which surprised us, It was 
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remarkable.that the most effective reciters were those 
without histrionic training; the Clergy again naturally 
were particularly successful. The compositions were of 
a high order,’having been the work of such well-known 
writers as Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. Robert Bridges, 
Mr. Lawrence Housman, Mr. Stanley Weyman, and Pro- 
fessor Oman. Though Mr. Oman is not a poet, and his 
taste in representing Friar Bacon as a mere buffoon has 
been criticised, his contribution was admirably suited to 
the scene, and well represented that illustrious Friar in 
his popular legendary character. The fact that he is 
perhaps the only man of learning, so famed as to become 
legendary in England, is of itself a great tribute to his 
memory. 


The tyranny of trade becomes every year more unbear- 
able to lovers of humanity and perfection; while the 
master preoccupation of those who pretend to govern is 
to flatter and favour commerce. After a dozen years of 
patient and sedulous success in perfecting printing asa 
fine art, the Eragny Press is in danger of being starved 
into silence. Unique and never-approached colour- 
printing has ornamented its books, which have maintained 
the highest known standards in all other respects. That 
this effort should be forced to enter the lethal-chamber 
ape for all noble productions by those who worship 

rute competition, would be reckoned a national loss were 
there a national mind capable of estimating it. At last an 
effort is being made by the fittest, to survive under con- 
ditions that foster the unfit. E. and L. Pissarro ask for 
subscribers to a volume which can only be produced if 
they obtain some thirty or forty additional names to the 
half-hundred who have already declared their willingness 
to subscribe. ‘‘Songs by Herrick, Lovelace and others, 
with original settings by Henry Lawes’’ will be uniform 
with their exquisite “‘ Songs of Ben Jonson.” Mr. Barclay 
Squire of the British Museum has again kindly offered to 
prepare the music copy. Only one hundred and sixty paper 
and ten vellum copies will be printed at the price of two 
pounds and seven guineas respectively. We feel sure 
that among readers of the ACADEMY it is lack of informa- 
tion or lack of funds that has produced the apparent lack 
of interest in so far as that enlightened body can be 
charged with it, and we therefore make bold to call their 
attention to a stupid injustice which is being perpetrated 
by that nobody, our corporate-self, 


The foolish decision to put a stop to the exhibition of 
living statuary’’ which has been come to by the London 
County Council is very much to be deplored. While it 
may be admitted that they had not much connection with 
real art, these exhibitions were, without doubt, not 
only perfectly harmless and pleasing but distinctly above 
the level of the usual music hall “turn.” Of the sixty 
odd busybodies who signed the protest against it which 
has resulted in the present unwarrantable action of the 
L.C.C. only nine had seen the “living statues.” The 
remainder refused to go and look at what they condemned. 
That the L.C.C. should act at the bidding of a party of 
totally irresponsible persons, who not only had no preten- 
sions to represent any reputable portion of the community, 
but who were also from the nature of the case obviously 
and admittedly incapable of passing judgment on the 
“ living statuary,” is a thing which would be incredible in 
any other country except, of course, America. How long 
will the vast majority of Englishmen continue to submit 
to the vexatious tyranny of any miscellaneous gang of 
bigoted and ignorant puritans who choose to make a noise 
in the press which so foolishly grants them that publicity 
without which they would be harmless ? 





The Saturday Review, in treating of this subject last 
Saturday, gives voice to some rather fatuous opinions, It 


while admitting that “ the human body is in itself noble 
and ennobling to view,” “the civilised multitude is not 
able to receive that saying.” This is simply to ignore the 
real point at issue. No civilised person disputes that the 
human body is noble and ennobling to view ; people who 
dispute it are not civilised. But that has practically no 
bearing on the present case. The real point is, should the 
amusements of the community—amusements which, as in 
the present case, the vast majority of people who are not 
cranks admit to be perfectly harmless—be liable to be 
interfered with and put a stop to, at a moment’s notice, 
at the bidding of nasty-minded puritans. If the Saturday 
Review thinks that they should, it had better say so and 
have done withit. Butif on the contrary it does not think 
so, then its present attitude is absolutely unworthy of the 
traditions which, however faintly and feebly, it is still 
supposed to be carrying on. 


Friday was the private view at the Alpine Club when 
an exhibition of paintings and drawings by the Hon. 
Neville Lytton and Mr. Roger Fry, with which our critic 
will deal next week. Some of the most interesting 
picture exhibitions occur now at the end of the season. 
Mr. Lytton’s pictures predominate both in number and 
importance because Mr. Roger Fry’s duties as Keeper at 
the Central Museum, New York, have prevented him from 
showing anything but the labour of several years and his 
share in the exhibition is chiefly retrospective. Mr. Fry’s 
nefarious calling is to rob Europe and England of their 
ancient masterpieces. The brilliant work he has accom- 
plished for New York will if he is allowed to continue it, 
make the Museum there a rival to Berlin for enterprise, 
organisation and selection. 


The Burlington Magazine this month publishes ‘an ex- 
cellent letter of protest from Professor Sidney Colvin and 
Mr, Claude Phillips on the tone and temper of German 
art critics. We are the last to deprecate invective, but 
to allow personal prejudice to enter into a discussion on 
the ascription of an old master is deplorable. The bitter- 
ness about Botticellis some of which do not even exist 
is said to make Florence socially impossible, and it will 
be a thousand pities if a study (which as we are reminded 
by our two distinguished experts has not yet become an 
exact science) was exacerbated by extrinsic considerations 
such as we associate with theology and its protagonists. 


In the Imrie sale at Christie’s last week the drop in 
Rossetti’s pictures excited general comment. But only 
the Veronica Veronese was of first-rate quality, and this 
having been in the market so recently (in the Vaile sale), 
it was remarkable that it reached so high a figure. The 
small version of Dante at the Bier of Beatrice, was a 
wretched picture and must be regarded as expensive at 
two thousand four hundred pounds. In spite of the agree- 
ment between Mr. Graham (the original owner) and the 
artist that no assistants were to “be called in, the hand 
of Knewstub, Dunn or some other ghost is perfectly 
evident. At all events Rossetti was such a great artist 
and sometimes such a great painter that it is wronging 
his memory not to discriminate between his good and his 
bad work, 


The only objection which could be made to Mr. Ross’s 
letter to last Saturday’s Times on the subject of the com- 
plete edition of Oscar Wilde’s work, which Mr. Richard 
le Gallienne is about to bring out in America, is that it is 
scarcely strong enough and does not perhaps make clear 
to the ordinary man who has no acquaintance with the 
facts the outrageous nature of Mr. le Gallienne’s inten- 
tions. Put in plain English it amounts to this: Mr. le 





commends the L.C.C. for its action on the ground that, 


Gallienne (whom the American papers describe as an * old 
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Oxford chum” of Wilde’s, ignoring the fact that Wilde 
was twenty years older than-Mr. le Gallienne, and that the 
latter never was at Oxford or any other university) pro- 
poses to edit and contribute a preface to a pirated 
edition of Wilde’s works, which will include two stories 
which he well knows were not written by Wilde. By so 
doing he will be causing a grave injury to the literary 
reputation of the man whose friend he claims to have 
been, and he will also be robbing that man’s children as 
surely and as literally as if he had broken into their 
dwelling and stolen their plate. According to ‘*Who’s 
Who,” Mr. le Gallienne, when he ceased to be a bank- 
clerk in Liverpool, “abandoned business for literature.” 
He has now, apparently, decided to abandon literature 
for business of the most disreputable and dishonest kind. 








FROM THE PROLOGUE TO “THE 
CITY OF THE SOUL” 


THERE the soul’s tears dissolve in crystal showers, 
There are delights and many golden glooms, 

And shapes of rapturous sorrows in whose wombs 
Are unborn joys that wait upon the hours ; 

And many a silent alcove that embowers 

The patient workers in the silent rooms, 

The sweet pale thoughts weaving on lonely looms, 
Weaving the webs of fancy into flowers, 


O pale thoughts weaving painted tapestries, 

Clear fountains bubbling yet beneath the earth, 
Flowers yet unseen, and tender mouths still dumb, 
Unsighed desires and voiceless ecstasies, 

This is the moment of your larger birth, 

Blossom and sing and sigh your Prince has come. 


A. D. 








JUNE RAIN 


WHITE is the red; the green is grey. 
The tears of June, lamenting May, 
Heavily on her children weigh. 

The rain it raineth every day. 


On Friday one bold rose took heart, 
And pushed her sheaths of green apart ; 
The hailstones slew her on her spray. 
The rain it raineth every day. 


A daring lily lifted up 

Her golden torch, her crystal cup. 

She’s beaten down and stained with clay, 
The rain it raineth every day. 


Into her sheltering leafage cowers 
Poor Elder-Mother with her flowers, 
And wishes June six months away. 
The rain it raineth every day. 
NorA CHESSON. 





LITERATURE 
THE MAN IN THE STREET 


Sound Words, their Form and Spirit, Addresses on the 
English Prayer Book. By Grorce Epwarp Jetr, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d.) 

A Plain Man's Faith. (Constable, 5s, net.) 


THERE are, no doubt, a great many Anglicans—and 
good” Anglicans too—who are profoundly ignorant of 
the content of the Book of Common Prayer. It is an 
extraordinary thing, but one grows more and more con- 
vinced of the truth of the old adage; and if familiarity 
does not always bring contempt, it certainly breeds 
ignorance. Ruskin has noted that the people who live 
amongst mountains never think of them—never see them 
in any real or efficient sense, and relations who live 
together for a score of years are usually in utter darkness 
as to each other’s true characters. So, broadly speaking, 
it may be said that Anglicans know nothing about the 
Prayer Book, nothing about its history, nothing about its 
dogma, nothing about its discipline. They are familiar 
with the sound of many phrases contained in the more 
usual services, and that is about the extent of their 
knowledge.” What does the average Anglican mean 
when he professes a belief in one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church ? He could not tell you to save his life. He is 
not aware that if he hesitate to use the title * Our Lady” 
he is disloyal to the Prayer Book; he is not aware that 
if he eat flesh-meat on the thirty-first of October he is 
disloyal to the Prayer Book; he is not aware that in 
opposing the authority of tradition he is disloyal to the 
Prayer Book: he is not aware that if he censure the 
Sacrament of Penance (‘‘ Confession” he calls it, prob- 
ably), he is utterly and contemptuously disloyal to the 
Prayer Book: in a word he knows nothing whatever 
about a book for which he sometimes professes a rather 
unctuous admiration. Now this is, of course, a most 
deplorable state of things; and if our authorities were 
not much too busy they would doubtless take some steps 
to remove a crying evil from our midst. But the duties 
of Anglican dignitaries are heavy; the music-halls have 
to be looked after and condemned unseen (a psychological 
process which is probably more tiring than crystal- 
gazing); clergy who are found guilty of symbolising with 
the saints of the fourth century have to be rebuked; 
feeble socialistic experiments have to be tentatively 
blessed ; and the poor must have Manichezism and water 
preached to them. With these duties and many others 
pressing on their shoulders, it is not astonishing that the 
bishops have not had time to trouble about the utter 
ignorance of Anglicanism from which most Anglicans 
suffer. It is with pleasure therefore that we welcome 
this book by Dr. Jelf, who prefers to treat the Prayer 
Book from a homiletic standpoint. He “ moralises” 
the various services, and he moralises on the whole well. 
The “ man in the street’’ should get the book; it will be 
sure to come in handy. He will want to talk more non- 
sense about the “ Ecclesia Anglicana’’ before long, and 
if he read “‘Sound Words” he will probably have some 
faint notion of the subject concerning which he is talking 
nonsense, He will not, of course, talk sense; but he 
will be somewhat in the position of the boobies who 
abused Burne-Jones’s pictures after seeing them. His 
present position is that of the great multitude who abused 
the pictures in question before seeing them. 

Dr. Jelf’s study is, on the whole, a good book in a 
rather stupid way. Its doctrine is Catholic, though the 
expression is timid; and, as has been said, nobody can 
read the book without getting a very good general view 
of the ethos of the English Church. But the moralising 
view is such a dangerous one: there are so many pitfalls 
of obvious pietism and truism in the path of the moralist, 
It needs something like genius to make ethics interesting, 
alive, splendid ; and if ethics are not alive they are naught, 
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and worse than naught. If you want to make men 
“good,” you must show them that the Adventure of 
Goodness is more wonderful than anything that is written 
in the books of Amadis of Gaul and Tirante the White, 
If you do not do this you have done worse than nothing, 
because you have led your audience to believe that 
Goodness is the companion and ally of Cold Mutton, 
Miss Yonge, “‘O rest in the Lord’ (Mendelssohn), 
and conventional respectability—which is also called the 
Abomination of Desolation. This is a hard task, this 
work of showing that the Supreme Goodness is also the 
Supreme Beauty and the Everlasting Mystery; but it is 
worth doing. The “‘ man in thestreet’’ would not under- 
stand? Of course he would not, since it is the office and 
function of the “man in the street” to be pompously, 
unutterably, and consummately ignorant of everything 
that ‘is worth ,knowing, in all the regions of the spirit. 
He jeered at Laud, he jeered at Keats, he jeered at 
Rossetti, he jeered at the ‘‘ Puseyites”’: cujus bdlattera- 
tionis non est finis. But, seeing that the counsels of the 
“man in the street’’ were not asked by the constructors 
of the battleship King Edward VII. or by the engineers of 
the .“‘Tube”’ railways, it seems slightly ridiculous to 
regard his opinions as of any value whatever in the 
infinitely more abstruse and difficult questions of Art 
and Theology. One would like to hear this egregious 
person telling, say, the captain of an Atlantic liner that 
the methods of the man-at-the-wheel do not commend 
themselves to him as “‘a practical man.” Yet we suffer 
this solemn ass to criticise the high mysteries of Religion 
and Art; we even make the assorted muddle that he calls 
his mind a kind of touchstone and criterion. One wishes 
there could be an end of this folly; that the “man” 
could be confined to the street which is his habitat, there 
to read the fourth Séar for ever and ever, there to listen 
to the unceasing Antiphon—Ad the Winners and S.P. 

Dr. Jelf, then, has erred in writing too much for the 
benefit of the “plain man” (another alias!), for the 
understanding of “‘sober Christians,” forgetful of the 
fact that when the Red Flame descended on the Day of 
Pentecost, its recipients seemed to “the man in the 
street”’ to be a pack of drunkards. We want to have 
done once and for all with the ‘‘ sober Christian”’ (who is 
a variety of our “‘ plain man”); we want to have no more 
of him or of his excessively foolish and impertinent 
opinions on any subject whatsoever. His views as to the 
Hierurgy of the Mass are as unimportant as his senti- 
ments on sonnets; his judgments on Art and his judg- 
ments on the askesis are alike things of Chaos and 
Ancient Night. If he desire to enter into the temple of 
any mystery, let him first purge, let him come in humility, 
in submission, with due acknowledgment of his unutter- 
able ignorance. This is the attitude of every apprentice ; 
even a young fellow who finds his way for the first time 
into an engineers’ shop has to confess that he knows 
nothing of engineering and that he comes to be instructed. 
Let us hear no more such sentences as: ‘‘ Well, J think 
The Doctor is a beautiful picture” or ‘‘ J think the use of 
incense is guiée unscriptural ’’—there is no time to listen 
to such babble as this, there is no time to write books 
suited to the comprehension of fools. 

The second book on our list does not altogether fulfil 
the bad promise of its title. The anonymous author of 
**A Plain Man’s Faith”’ discusses many spiritual topics 
with intelligence and sometimes with subtlety; his book 
is well worth reading, not so much for what it concludes 
as for what it suggests. One would urge on the author 
that if his book go into another edition he should have 
done with this “ plain’? nonsense; how would he like to 
read “The Binomial Theorem. By a Simple Mathema- 
tician’’ or ‘‘An Amateur’s Theory of Acting’? Since 
the Universe and the place of man in it, his origin and 
his eternal destiny are by no means “ plain” questions, 
but rather great and tremendous mysteries, soluble only 
to a very limited extent by the highest saints and the 
rarest genius; why this foolish pretence of simplicity 





where there is no simplicity, of plainness where all is 
deeply obscure ? - 

Among the many interesting points raised by the 
author there are some really astounding statements. 
For example he says that a study of our Lord’s own 
language establishes the principle that: 


He used the poetic hint rather than the concrete creed, that He 
aimed at the spiritual lesson written in act and life, not the verbal 
entanglement which leads to form and ceremony. 


An author who claims to have known the Christ, who, 
at all events, lived at a period much nearer to the days of 
the Christ than the “‘ Plain Man,’’ writes as follows: 


Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, rig aman be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom 
of God. 


Again, the same author quotes the Christ as saying: 


Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. 

Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life ; 
and I will raise him up at the last day. 


Other writers, also contemporary with the Christ, give us 
further details as to the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist: there is no reason to suppose that the early 
Christian Church was ever anything but a highly 
ceremonial and sacramental society; there is every proof 
that the Christ Himself expressly founded the two chief 
mysteries, one of which initiates into Christianity, the 
other, in the words of Coleridge, being itself Christianity. 
It would be difficult to find in the printed word a more 
direct contradiction of the facts of the case than the 
passage cited above from the “‘ Plain Man,” since one is 
not aware that any treatise has been written to show that 
two and two really make five. This is not a question of 
whether the Christian Religion be good or bad, wise or 
unwise: it is a straightforward issue as to the words used 
by the Christ, the teaching and practice of His Apostles, 
and the custom and doctrine of the whole Christian 
Church from the earliest ages. A Freemason might con- 
ceivably denounce the Masonic Rituals as humbug; he 
could not unless he were a very “plain”? man indeed 
declare that they were extraneous matter foisted into a 
purely moral and philanthropic society. The confused 
and deplorable state of mind which calls itself Modern 
Thought really believes that Christianity in its essence is 
a body of teaching to promote general good nature, with 
a rather vague belief in Thingumbob somewhere or other 
making more or less for What-d’ye-call-it. This would 
be rather a nice society in its way ; it is alluded to by the 
author of “‘A Plain Man’s Faith” as “this new and 
simple church.” One imagines, somehow, that the 
members would meet at intervals to consume wholemeal 
bread and lentil cutlets. 

The fact is that an immeasurable and quite unfounded 
conceit lies at the back of all this nonsense. It is not so 
much a personal conceit as a secular; a belief that all 
the privileges and dotations which other ages have 
attributed to a General Council have somehow descended 
on that abstract entity, the twentiethcentury. By being 
born, it seems, at this particular period of the world’s 
history, a man receives grace and wisdom ex opere operato: 
he is infallible simply because he did not live tive hundred 
years or nineteen hundred years ago. It is a highly 
monstrous but amusing proposition; it would have 
worked rather well into the scheme of *‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,” if there had been a Jackass amongst those loqua- 
cious animals; but it is, frankly, out of place in serious 
argument. The notion that the twentieth century is a 
Supreme Court of Appeal on all the mysteries is itself a 
sign that the twentieth century is in a very bad way; it 
is indeed a symptom of grave mental disorder. When 
some miserable beggar, blind, ragged, filthy and diseased, 
deplorable and piteous in every way, calls on the 
magistrate with the information that he is the Emperor 
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of China and the Pope of Rome, and has just sold up 
Rockefeller and the Rothschilds, one knows that the poor 
mad old wretch, full of vice and sickness and misery, will 
be lodged as soon as possible in the county asylum. 


MATTHEW AND HIS “JINNY” 


Matthew Prior. Dialogues of the Dead and other Works in 
Prose and Verse. The Text edited by A R. Watter. 
(Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d. net.) 


A NEW volume of the Cambridge English Classics is 
always welcome. Edited with learning, scrupulous care 
and sound scholarship, these texts are issued in delightful 
red-bound volumes that inspire confidence and affection 
at first sight. They are among the books that every wise 
nan will buy or steal, but no wise man will lend. 
_ The volume before us (the second of Prior’s works 
issued in this series) is of exceptional value because in it 
are printed for the first time some things by Prior 
which have hitherto remained in manuscript. Mr. Waller 
has enjoyed the privilege of searching the Marquess of 
Bath’s Prior papers at Tongleat, and has found among 
them not only much that is of interest to students of 
Prior, showing the poet at work, shaping and polishing 
his poetical gems, but one or two things that the general 
reader will be delighted to recover. 

The most important trouvaille is perhaps the four prose 
** Dialogues of the Dead”’ which were praised by Pope, but 
had not been seen since the eighteenth century. In the 
first, Clenard, the Grammarian, pricks the bubble of the 
vanity of Charles V. ‘‘Egad,” says he,” “I am very 
Serious while I tell you I think my self as Great, as Wise, 
and certainly as happy a Man, as your self”; and he 
proceeds to prove it. in the last, Cromwell’s mad porter 
does the same office in the Republic of the nether world 


for the Lord Protector. In the third, Sir Thomas More 


and the Vicar of Bray present to each other their very 
different points of view; and here Prior, under whose 
frivolity and gaiety lay a deep well of seriousness, shows 
himself master of a very grave and dignified prose. It is, 
however, the second dialogue, that between John Locke 
and Montaigne, which is the most characteristic and the 
most amusing. No point in the vast difference between 
the two authors, each of whom wrote about himself, is 
missed. The criticism of each from the other’s lips is 
extraordinarily shrewd. 


‘*One may read your book over,’’ says Montaigne to Locke, ‘‘ as 
the Irishman eat Whipt-cream, and when they asked him what he had 
been doing, he said, he had been tasting a great Nothing. All the 
while You wrote you were only thinking that You thought; You, and 
your Understanding are the Personae Dramatis, and the whole Amounts 
to no more than a Dialogue between John and Lock. 


As I walk’d by my Self 
I talked to my Self, 
And my self said unto Me. 


You seem in my poor apprehension, to go to and fro upon a Philo- 
sophical Swing, like a Child upon a wooden-horse, always in motion 
but without any Progress."’ 


Montaigne does most of the talking; but Locke has his 
chance now and then, and takes it: 


‘I cannot but think,” he says, ‘‘it must have been a Pleasant 
Scene enough to see you come Strutting thro by the great Hall of 
your own Chateau in the Perigord, while one of your Servants or 
Tenants Sons were reading your Works with an Audible voice to the 
Country [Montaigne has said that “the Vulgar are the only 
Scholars’’], who came in to hear the Wisdom of the Seigneur de 
Montaigne, Bayliff of Bourdeaux : How truly they Spelt and pronounced 
the Names Demetrius Poliocetes, Publius Sulpitius Galba, and 
Albuquerque Viceroy of Emanuel King of Portugal ; All brought 
together as if they had lived at the same time, and were as well 
acquainted as the three Kings of Cologn ; How often the reader Stop’d 
and Admired, while you were pleased to expound to them your Quota- 
tions of Greek and Latin Sentences, Shreds of ancient Orations, and 
Pieces of broken Verses . . . Confess Seigneur, that it must have 
sen very Theatrical, your dear Self all the while the Hero of the 

lay.”’ 





One cannot help thinking how Brunetiére would have 
enjoyed that passage. 

Montaigne is not silenced. He retorts on Locke with a 
description of what would happen if Locke’s footman, 
after dipping into his master’s book, was told: “ You 
may go down and Sup, shut the Door.” The description 
works up into a fierce quarrel in the kitchen, while the 
philosopher “ knocks his heart out for his boyled Chicken, 
and his roasted Apples.”” The passage js too long, and a 
thought too plain-spoken, to be quoted; but the vigour 
and wit of it alone are worth the price asked for the whole 
book. To read these dialogues is to realise the injustice 
of putting Prior down as a mere trifler. The unfinished 

em on Predestination, which is another of the Longleat 

nds, shows him no match in ratiocinative poetry for the 

reat Dryden whom he impudently and viciously assailed ; 

ut even the critics of the ’sixties, who found nothing but 
indecéncy in the“ Tales’ and were blind to the tenderness 
underlying much of the exquisite simplicity of the 
despised “familiar style,” would be compelled by these 
dialogues to admit that “ Matt” was a deeper and more 
serious philosopher than Horace, a shrewd critic and a 
master of prose. 

The lighter side of him all know in these more tolerant 
days; but we know it better since Mr. Waller found the 
poem he calls “ Jinny the Just.” New friends are often 
the best loved, and the time may come when this poem 
appears a little less brilliant than now; but we doubt it’ 
At present it seems, with its ease, its wit, its affectionate 
ridicule, and the evidence it bears of the author’s kindly, 
shrewd, wise nature, to be as characteristic a piece of 
Prior at his best as could be chosen. It celebrates the 
virtues of his mistress. Released 


From some real Care but more fancy’d vexation 
From a life party Colour’d half reason half passion 
Here lies after all the best Wench in the Nation 


From the Rhine to the Po, from the Thames to the Rhone 
Joanna or Janneton, Jinny or Joan 
Twas all one to her by what name She was known 


For the Idiom of words very little She heeded 
Provided the Matter She drove at succeeded 
She took and gave Languages just as She needed 


With a just trim of Virtue her Soul was endu’d 
Not affectedly Pious nor secretly lewd 
She cut even between the Cocquet and the Prude. 


Her Will with her duty so equally stood 
She seldom oppos’d She was commonly good 
And did pritty well, doing just what she wou’d. 


Declining all Pow'r she found means to perswade 
Was then most regarded when most she Obey’d 
The Mistress in truth when she seem'd but the Maid 


Her thought still confin’d to its own little Sphere 
She minded not who did Excell or did Err 
But just as the matter related to her 


Some parts of the Bible by heart She recited 
And much in historical Chapters delighted 
But in points about Faith She was something short sighted 


So Notions and modes She refer’d to the Schools 
And in matters of Conscience adher’d to Two Rules 
To advise with no Biggots, and jest with no Fools 


And scrupling had little, enough she believ’d 
By Charity ample smal sins She retriev'd 
And when she had New Cloaths She always receiv’d 


Retire from this Sepulchre all the Prophane 
You that love for Debauch or that marry for gain 
Retire least Ye trouble the Manes of J-— 


That seems to us worthy of a place beside “* My noble, 
lovely, little Peggy,’ or even above it, as it shows the 
whole man more clearly. It almost compensates for a 
blow which Mr. Waller’s notes seem to render inevitable— 
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the decision that Prior did not write‘‘ The Female Phaeton.”’ 
And realising anew the influence that Prior has had on 
our poetry, from Goldsmith to Cowper, and from Cowper 
to Austin Dobson, we are heartily glad that a poet so 
maligned and neglected should receive such reparation as 
this issue of his work. 


LONDON THE MODEL CITY 


The Governance of London. 


By Grorce Laurence GomME: 
(Unwin, 15s. net.) 


It would be a natural mistake to suppose a book by the 
Clerk of the London County Council with the title of 
“The Governance of London” to be a treatise on the 
modern municipal government of the metropolis. The 
antique flavour of “ governance” might, it is true, suggest 
history and archeology and the many curious customs 
which for ages have had their home in London, and are 
indissolubly connected with its present-day government. 
All these fascinating topics are abundant in Mr. Gomme’s 
book, but they are not in any way used to lighten or 
embellish such a hopelessly unliterary subject as the local 
government machinery of contemporary London. We 
must quote the sub-title to remove the ambiguity of the 
title itself. It runs ‘‘Studies on the Place occupied by 
London in English Institutions.”’ This will be a sufficient 
clue to its real character by those who know Mr, Gomme 
as an archeologist and folk-lorist. They would not 
expect a dry legal treatise from him; and they will 
understand that he will interpret the history of London, 
which goes back much further than the ages of documents, 
in a different spirit, and by a different method, from that 
of the legal historian. We have London as one of the 
Roman provincial cities contrasted with the British tribes 
that lay outside it: the imperialism of Rome with the 
tribal system in which the conception of the State had 
not come into being. Then come in succession the Saxon 
and the Danish invasions. Again Mr. Gomme studies 
the position of London as a city highly organised on the 
Roman principles still carrying on the Roman municipal 
tradition in the midst of another set of people with a 
similarly undeveloped tribal organisation. 

In his treatment of these two phases of London’s 
existence Mr. Gomme is aggressively unorthodox. A 
Romanised Britain is usually imagined whose influence 
penetrated into the native British institutions and lived 
on after Roman and Briton alike had been displaced or 
swept away. Mr. Gomme’s view is of London and other 
such cities as isolated enclaves in a surrounding British 
tribal organisation; there being real connection with 
the imperial city of Rome herself. So again London is 
generally represented as having been as completely 
Saxonised or Daneised in government and laws civil and 
criminal as the rest of the country. Mr. Gomme insists 
that London remained essentially Roman; that Saxon 
and Dane settled round her up to her very walls but that 
the influence of their laws and customs on London were 
only indirect and did not change the character of the 
municipal government. The most interesting portion of 
Mr. Gomme’s book deals with the evidence for this 
position. As argument it appears not only plausible but 
cogent; and as a narrative of the events associated with 
places noweither part of London or in its neighbourhood, 
and familiar to all Londoners, nothing antiquarian could 
be more readable. There is much ingenuity in the 
demonstration that the family law of the Londoner of 
Saxon and Danish times remained Roman, for instance, 
the division of property at death ; whilst the distinctively 
Saxo-Danish elements introduced remained merely customs 
and did not obtain the force of law. Nor have we ever 


before seen the history of the Order of the Coif, the 
Serjeants at Law, the most ancient of professional lawyers, 
used and fairly used, as a demonstration of the continuing 
Roman character of London’s institutions. 

It follows from Mr. Gomme’s view of the communal 











unity of the City from Roman times and through Saxon 
and Danish times, that he is at variance with most of the 
authorities, Stubbs for example, in their rendering of the 
period of the Charters which began with the Norman in- 
vasion. We usually understand that it was by the grants 
of Norman and Plantagenet Sovereigns who conferred 
jurisdictions and rights to elect officers and hold courts, 
and other features of municipal administration, that the 
corporate or communal unity of London was built up. 
The State, the new organisation of society as opposed to 
the tribal, was building up corporations and assuming the 
control over them as its creatures. This, according to 
Mr. Gomme, is to reverse the process. The State 
actually found London a de facto corporation, in spite of 
its want of real and other legal accessories important in 
the eye of lawyers. With the Normans, therefore, began 
the struggle of London as the representative of muni- 
cipal institutions with inherent original powers, against 
the new State organisation and its encroachments. 
London was contending for the idea that 

municipalities, and London above them all, were living organisms 
in the body politic, not compressed forms of government bound with 
restrictions and negatives imposed by the State, 


And the struggle continued until with the Tudors and the 
Stuarts, London parted with its ancient municipal rights, 
letting slip all chances it might have had of improving them with the 
changed times, allowing itself to fall back municipally without an 
ideal, without even a message from its great past to tell the people 
who were building up a new London what the old London had 
accomplished. 


And here we come to the moral of this long history. It 
begins to be apparent why Mr. Gomme attaches so much 
importance to establishing the independent municipal 
unity of London during her best periods. The theories 
of the antiquary and the aspirations of the Clerk to the 
London County Council fit one another like hand and 
glove. London since 
her dishonoured charters were restored by the graceless necessities of 
James II, has been a degenerate survival from the time when she repre- 
sented the principle of municipal integrity more purely than any other 
English city or town. The City of London became simply one of a 
bundle of petty jurisdictions by which London was governed up to 
1855; and the city still remains outside the unity of the municipal 
administration which it is the aim of the London County Council to 
re-establish, 


The County Council is the successor to the traditions of 
London of the best days. We do not know what in- 
fluence Mr. Gomme’s theories as to the City of the past 
may have on present-day controversies as to the relation 
of the City to the County Council. Probably not much ; 
but the fact that the book is written with this polemical 
object at the back of the author’s mind raises a difficulty. 
Mr. Gomme has prepared a brief and is also the advo- 
cate of his own brief; and this does not tend to foster 
the judicial spirit. Those who are interested in the purely 
archeological side of Mr. Gomme’s subject will have to 
bear this in mind: and they may, perhaps, find it neces- 
sary to apply some discretion to Mr, Gomme’s zeal. He 
treads rather too confidently amidst obscurities, and is 
tempted to dogmatise on facts which are too doubtful 
for positive interpretation, This is the pitfall of books 
dealing with subjects ,of which experts alone can be 
critics when they are designed for the general reader. 
It must be admitted, however, that the theory is a 
nucleus around which much miscellaneous and interest- 
ing information is arranged which would otherwise have 
been incoherent or dull. 





AA®A BHTA 


Schools of Hellas, By Kennetu J. FReeman, 


4s, net.) 


(Macmillan, 


A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to this book, for it is the 
first and last upon whose title-page the name of its gifted 
young author can appear. Kenneth Freeman, born of a 
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family of scholars, bade fair to carry on the tradition 
worthily. He was but four and twenty when death inter- 
rupted the work of which this book was a beginning full 
of promise, and even this was never completed. But we 
cannot but thank Dr. Verrall and Mr. Rendall for their 
decision to publish an essay which, though immature, yet 
conveys a hint of a scholarly and sympathetic mind which 
would have been a most welcome recruit to the ranks of 
archeological research. 

Much has been written about the education of the 
Greek youth of classical times, and there is not, in this book, 
very much that has not beensaid before. But the fresh- 
ness and sympathy of the writing bewray the author as a 
schoolmaster who was not long ago a schoolboy, and in 
whom the pedagogue had not begun to make headway 
against the human being. 

The book was written as a dissertation for a Trinity 
fellowship. Some of the unfinished chapters, dealing 
with the philosophical aspect of education, have been 
withheld from publication by the editor, who has 
obviously done his work with loving care. It is divided 
into three parts, the Practice of Education, the Theory of 
Education, and a general essay on the whole subject. 

The opening chapter on Spartan and Cretan education 
is full of interest, bringing out with much skill the strong 
Dorian atmosphere of the Cretan cities, and explaining 
away that strange feature of Spartan ediftation, the en- 
couragement of theft: 


At one of the English public schools, tooth-mugs used to be a recog- 
nised article of plunder. The small fags were xpected to keep their 
particular dormitory supplied with them at the expense of others. 
They were punished by the wronged dormitory if caught in the act of 
removing them; but ingenuity in such thefts was regarded as praise- 
worthy. There was a certain number of these mugs belonging to the 
whole house: they were common property, and could therefore be pur- 
oined without dishonesty. 


This is inside knowledge! 

The wild country life of the xpurroi is explained as a 
safety-valve for youthful spirits and is compared (murder 
apart) to “‘Lads’ Brigade’’ camps in modern England. 
The “hooligans” and the vicious gilded youth of 
Athens were the outcome of unrelieved town education. 

It is interesting to find Spartan institutions characterised 
as democratic, but after all the designation is a true one 
within the narrow limits of the Spartiate class. A good 
contrast is drawn between the democratic tendency of 
Spartan education on the one hand and the aristocratic 
trend of the kindred Cretan system. 

The chapters on Primary Education are full of varied 
interest. Aristopbanes, Isokrates, Plato, are called to 
bear testimony conccrning the sturdy education of the 
“good old times, and to declare that in their day the 
country was going to the dogs,” not without reason. 
Most of ‘the customary quotations of gibes levelled at 
‘* miserable ushers’’ appear once more. Mnemonic devices 
seem to have been as popular in Athens as they are to- 
day. Euripides’s description of the letters in the word 
@HSEY= has a strong family likeness to the ‘‘ Common are 
to either sex, Artifex and Opifex”’ and so on, of our own 
schooldays. The teaching of music, athletics and the 
rest are pictured in lively fashion, and especially vivid is 
the account of the wrestling exercises, reconstructed from 
an Oxyrhynchus papyrus of the second century. It is 
almost a shock, too, to realise that the punch-ball is no 
modern idea, 

‘“‘Phaiillos’ great jump of fifty-five feet—the world’s 
record ” is another shock, mentioned, as it is, without 
further comment or attempt at explanation. A crux like 
this, which has exercised every scholar who has given it 
his attention, without the achievement of any plausible 
explanation or emendation, would have been better left 
severely alone in a general essay of this kind, 

From the chapters on Secondary Education no little 
amusement is to be drawn. Isokrates, making gentle- 
men, and Plato lecturing on “the Good” far over the 





heads of a bewildered audience, have about them the 
touch of modernism which appeals. 

The Theory of Education is especially to be noted for 
a clever examination of Plato’s ‘‘ bowdlerised’’ Homer. 
We can only be very thankful that Plato did not live in 
the days of Pisistratos. 

The essay on the Kuropaideia glitters with fun: 


Kuros . . . appears as a mighty hunter, and at the age of fifteen 
takes a leading part in the battle against the Assyrians; in fact, it is 
his strategy and prowess that decide the day. What more could be 
wanted in a book for boys? The modern author would give him a 
grizzly bear, a lion, and a V.C.: Xenophon gives him the Persian 
equivalents. 


The spelling of Greek names is at times a little trying 
—but thenit generallyis. Still,as Mr. Freeman ventured 
on “‘ Kambuses”’ and “ Astuages,” he need hardly have 
shied at ‘‘ Platon”’ and “‘ Aisopos.” 

The illustrations, which are all drawn from red-figured 
vases, are excellent, and gain greatly by being printed on 
paper almost exactly of the same colour as a red vase. 
As we opened the book with lively interest, so we close it 
with a deep regret that its author can never pursue 
further the work which he began so happily and so well. 


MORE VERSE 


The Heart of the Wind. By Rutu Youne, 
Is. 

Poems. , By Georce C. Corr, (Elkin Mathews, 4s. 6d.) 

Life’s Cameos. By A, W. Apams. (Elliot Stock, 4s. 6d. net.) 

Life’s Love Songs. By N. Tuoree Mayne. (Griffiths, 4s.) 

Joe Skinner, By Artuur Scott Craven. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Chambers of Imagery. By Gorpvon Borromiry. (Elkin 
Mathews, 1s.) 


(Elkin Mathews, 


THERE are two ways of dealing with minor poets. One is 
to praise them for writing any verse “in these material- 
istic days,’’ as people are pleased to call this dark and 
fiery age: to deal gently with their little infirmities, and 
to remember that they have taken a lot of trouble and 
have had to pay some twenty pounds or so for the 
privilege of seeing themselves in print. The principle is 
a generous one, and I think one may say that it is the 
one usually followed in the Times literary supplement. 

The ways of the brutal critic are less popular. But are 
they not preferable? How can real genius hope to raise 
its head if it receives the same sort of platitudinous puff 
that is dealt out to Mr. McNab’s “‘ Sweetness in the Home,” 
or to Miss Tennyson-Brown’s “ Passionate Door.’’ 

Yet the brutal man may perhaps be brutal in the 
wrong place. There is a third alternative, to tell the 
truth. But if the truth be told of most of these books 
before us, it will be a brutal truth. 

First, there is the ‘‘Heart of the Wind” by Miss 
Young. This book is not good: it is bad. Its angel 
tones and tinkling prettiness remind one of '* Hymns for 
Very Little Children.” The technique is fair but undis- 
tinguished: the imagery and thought vague and 
unconvincing. Here is a couplet from a poem called 
** Couplets ” ; 


Those who hunger are not fed 
Never with the living bread. 


“The verses show great insight ... into the... 
tragedies suggested by the beauties of Nature.” Or at 
least, the publisher says so. 

“The Heart of the Wind” is a short book. Mr. Cope’s 
“Poems ”’ is a long book. On p. 225 there is a “ Poem to 
a Thrush”; 


bright Venus flashes 
Lingering till thy chant thou closest 
As she roam’d ere thou arosest. 


The reader will not fail to be impressed with the marble 
Greek structure and perspicacity of these lines, with their 
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delicate alliteration, and with the fanciful and harmonious 
form of the concluding verb. From another poem; 


Morn with her light South-Eastern break, 
And soft South-Eastern Sun. 


What a subtle suggestion of a sojourn at Sandgate! Can 
we not cry with Mr. Cope, applying the words of Mr. Cope 
to the work of Mr. Cope: 


Unsought, unmemoried, all are, sure, 
And all ineffable. 


The next book: 
Last night I had a dream; I beggar was, 


carols Mr. Adams at the beginning of the two hundred 
and ninth of his two hundred and sixty-two sonnets called 
"'Life’s Cameos!’’ Shade of Théophile! Strings, neck- 
laces, ropes of cameos! Most of them quite well thought 
out and not openly ridiculous: all totally uninspired. 

Here is yet another volume: “Life's Love Songs,” 
Mr, Mayne informs us of himself: 


I sing of love, pure, and without alloy 
That cometh in the longest life but once, 


He is full of other quaint and original conceits. Thus he 
calls Time “ thou destroyer of all human things.” Every- 
body should pay four shillings and read Mr. Mayne: he 
is deeply religious. 

But worst is over. “ Joe Skinner” is a very good tale 
in vigorous verse, sometimes amusing, sometimes pathetic ; 
although it is of very slight literary value, it deserves to 
be bought and read. Itis thestory of an ugly little boy 
who throughout his unhappy life has for sole consola- 
= _ motto that his comrades kicked into him at 
school : 


’T was all for his good, and extremely well meant 
And merely designed 

With this object in mind, 

To change his expression to one of content. 


The little boy’s mother dies—a rather easy way of attain- 
ing pathos for the poem—he grows up and becomes a 
street-singer, booed at by high and low, and ever trying 
the old consolation : 


That twas somehow or other devised for his good, 


And at the end we have a pleasant picture of the ugly 
youth turned into an ugly gentle old man 


With the face of a satyr, the heart of a child. 


Mr. Scott Craven aims low and hits the mark: Mr. 
Gordon Bottomley is wildly ambitious and fails; yet all 
poet-tasters should buy this little book and form their 
own judgment. It is best to begin by quoting a line or 
two from the ‘‘ Hymn of Touch”: 


Touch, like the searching sympathies 

Dipt Dian thrilled with her shrinking knees set 

Toa dark wood well, deeper than woodland, 

Down silver grasses and small ferns pale with youth. 
There are gold grapes whose contact we forget 
Which leave an odorous mouth. 


Almost all the little book is like this—it is direct imita- 
tion of Blake, ridiculously obscure, yet fascinating like 
all work into which one can read a meaning. Of noper- 
manent value, for the simple reason that Mr. Bottomley 
has no sense at all of music: and it is almost by accident 
that he produces this curious and fine effect : 


thus it must have been 
That Cesar’s trampling triumphing appeared— 
Elephants heaving, fuming flames upreared, 
Stacked waggons, slow unthinking slaves between, 


Reading new poetry is like seeking for buried treasure 
—it is quite exciting, but there is a vast amount of earth 
to besitted. With Mr. Swinburne still alive one hardly 
realises that writers such as Mr, Kipling, Mr, A. E. Hous- 





man, Mr. John Davidson, even Mr. Yeats, are not quite 
of the newest generation. We are suffering now from 4 
pause: there is a young generation of poets preparing to 
startle the world, poets at present not old enough to pay 
a publisher; but in a year or two we shall hear of them, 
In the meanwhile we must wait patiently, buy patiently, 
and condemn patiently. 


BY WOOD AND FIELD 


Woodlanders and Field-Folk. 
5s.) 


By Joun Watson. (Unwin, 


WE cannot easily have too many of those Nature-books 
of which Richard Jefferies was the modern originator. 
He has had many disciples. Like the little girl with the 
curl, when these books are good they are very very good, 
but, unlike that small lady of capricious mood, when 
they are bad they are, at worst, only feeble. ‘‘ Wood- 
landers and Field-Folk,” in the production of which John 
Watson and Blanche Winder appear, from the front page, 
to have collaborated, although only the former name is 
on the book’s bgck, aims at covering a gocd deal of the 
wild life of our country. We may best convey a general 
idea of the scope by naming the sectional headings into 
which the book is divided: Pinewood Studies, Above 
the Pine Zone, The Return of the Birds, The Night Side 
of Nature, A Miniature British Farmer, Autumn and 
Winter Birds, Wild Ducks and Duck Decoying, Some 
Birds of the Waterfalls, Water-poachers, Bird-problems 
and Wood Dwellers: rather arbitrary divisions, but with 
headnames sufficiently explict. There are forty illustra- 
tions from photographs—admirable pictures of fauna 
and flora, after the example of the brothers Kearton. 
The “ Nature study” books of the very very good quality 
have been written with a kind of inspiration, and inspira- 
tion is not to be claimed for the book before us, but the 
writing is easy and natural, as a rule, and where word- 
painting is attempted it is often vivid and its elaboration 
is seldom obvious. The observation of Nature which the 
book shows is extensive and sometimes close. One may 
have studied Nature all one’s life and yet learn from it. 
On the other hand there is a good deal of the trite and the 
commonplace, which was perhaps hardly worth the saying. 
If points of detail are to be noticed, it may be said that 
it is a pity the picture of * Robin’s nest with cuckoo’s 
eggs” is so-named, with “eggs” in plural. This is 
obviously a printer’s error, but an unfortunate one. The 
cuckoo is said to place more than one egg now and then 
in the nest of the Orphean Warbler, but the present 
writer does not remember that more than one is ever 
placed in a British bird's nest. Two pages later it is 
said ‘*‘ the cuckoo’s egg is brown.” A study of the set of 
cuckoo’s eggs, available for all to see, in the Natural His- 
tory Museum in Cromwell Road, might lead to a modifica- 
tion of this too general statement. In the ‘‘night-sounds” 
chapter there is a sentence “as the darkness deepens 

. only the polyglot wood-thrush is heard.” We are 
arrested a moment to ask ourselves what bird this means, 
Presumably a song-thrush. The very next sentence “ the 
stem of the silver birch has ceased to vibrate to the black- 
bird’s whistle,” is surely a little fanciful—not quite a 
convincing description. Why the silver birch especially ? 
Has it qualities of superior vibrations? When our writers 
say of the “‘miniature British fauna,” ‘‘there is not a 
member of this diminutive group which may not wisely 
be preserved,” we are again arrested by astonishment: 
Is there wisdom in the preservation of the destructive’ 
field-mole, or of the long-tailed field-mouse? Nor can 
the present critic confess entire agreement with the views 
on the psychology of the lower animals which are indicated 
in the section on “‘ Bird-problems,” and the chapter on 
their reasoning powers, in particular, ¢.g., “ The family of 
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shrikes or butcher-birds are itisect-feeders, and, knowing 
their supply is liable to failure, they lay up a store when 
winged life is abundant.’’ The statement of fact is 
perfectly accurate: the implication of the reasoned 
motive is at least superfluous, and possibly rather typical 
of much of the misleading inference which writers on 
these subjects are a little too apt to draw from their 
observations. 

It is the first, and the ungrateful, office of the critic to 
criticise, and one can criticise in closer detail than one 
records appreciation, but over and above the detailed 
criticism there is a great deal in this book worth appre- 
ciating. He must be very dull or very learned who can 
gain nothing from it. 


IMPERIAL GOSSIP 


The Court of the Tuileries, 1852-1870. By“ Le Petit Homme 
Rouge.” (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d. net.) 


THE author who discreetly wishes to conceal his identity 
could not have chosen a neater pen-name than Le Petit 
Homme, the little fellow who haunts the Tuileries with 
his red presence, more certainly even than Katherine 
Howard haunts Hampton Court. He was a patriotic 
little ghost (#s, if ghosts die not): he appeared to Napoleon 
in Egypt and begged him to return to France: they say 
Napoleon saw him at Waterloo. Madame Lenormand 
who prophesied to Josephine Beauharnais that she would 
one day become Empress of France, wrote a sympathetic 
life of the little red man. And now once more he resumes 
his clandestine activity: for he could not surely allow his 
name to be taken, without, like the Julia of Mr. Stead, 
helping to inspire the unknown author in writing a book 
so much after his little red heart. The part he has 
played in the compilation must however remain obscured. 
But when the Tuileries was destroyed in 1871 and he 
moved to the Elysée Palace, time must have hung a little 
heavily upon him, and there can be small room for doubt 
that he spent much time in furthering the author’s task 
with spiritual encouragement and occult suggestion. The 
book is written with spirit: but there is nothing to show 
that it is not the spirit of a careful mortal. 

An impish tendency can be seen in the arrangement of 
the chapters. The Imperial Marriage is described with 
gusto, with hardly a hint of the third Napoleon’s 
embarrassments in the choice of the lady; and the 
marriage is most properly followed by the state visit of 
Queen Victoria, just before the birth of the Imperial 
baby, whose Jayette, or trousseau of entrance into this 
world; was ordered by the Pope—Pius 1X., and his 
Cardinals sat in council over the question of the proper 
cost for the Jayette. Le Petit Bonhomme Rouge must 
have rubbed his little sides over their august deliberations, 
and especially when a certain Monsignore fainted with 
emotion when it was suggested that he should make 
personal inquiries at a famous baby-linen warehouse in 
Rome. What construction would the ribald be swift to 
place upon such an action ? One of the cardinals possessed 
a married sister. . . . The child was born amid general 
rejoicings. The guns began to boom. Twenty-one would 
mean a girl, one hundred and one was the salute of 
welcome for a boy. All Paris wept with delight when the 
twenty-second gun was fired. 


C’est un Jésus a téte blonde 
Qui porte en sa petite main, 
Pour globe bleu, la paix du monde 
Et le bonheur du genre humain, 


wrote Theophile Gautier in the Moniieur. The child’s 
hair was black. But no matter: what is poetic licence 
compared with imperial licence ? For hardly have we 
fully appreciated the staid significance of Queen Victoria’s 
visit and of the happy event, of which that visit was the 
almost em blematical forerunner, hardly have we grappled 





with the conspiracies at the Tuileries and become familiar 
with the intricate management of an imperial household, 
than we find ourselves embarked upon a chapter with the 
painful heading, ‘The Emperor and his Lové Affairs.” 
The wicked little red man may chuckle and rub his little 
hands together in glee, but we were distressed. We were 
ined to find it the longest and most interesting chapter 
in the book. Human frailty gives the best matter for 
human gossip. Gossip about one who is respectable, even 
when he is an emperor, swiftly becomes monotonous : you 
need the spice of the unexpected (that illusion dies as 
hard as any), the whisper of frightful possibilities of 
scandal, to lend piquancy to the amiable talk which is 
known as gossip. When the Countess Virginia Verasis 
di Castiglione appears on the imperial scene and the 
empress pays a sudden visit alone to London and Scot- 
land, the little red gossip has something to talk about. 
He whispers wickedly about the dragées at one $hillin 
and twopence a poet which the emperor used to sen 
the Countess and Mlle. Marguerite Bellauges. There were 


seventy-two dozen half-packets sent in one year. But, 


the little man will not believe that even imperial favoyr- 
ites could have eaten so many sweets, and hints shrewdly 
that the packets were probably sent to the numerous 
children to whom the Emperor and Empress stood spon- 
SOT, os. 

And so the gossip proceeds. Sometimes it touches upon 
matters of grave importance, on which the little man’s 
testimony may afterwards, when more is actually known, 
prove valuable, but which being outside the proper sphere 
of gossip, read heavily in such surroundings. But for the 
most part the gossip is interesting and bright, with just 
sufficient flavour of scandal and naughtiness to make the 
whole thing palatable. 








THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Nooks and Corners of Old England. By Auuan Fra. (Nash, 
10s, 6d, net.) 


THE intelligent wayfarer who keeps his eyes and ears 
open on country roads away from the beaten track must 
indeed be a futile loon if he cannot garner a sheaf of in- 
teresting notes of old houses, villages, and country nooks. 
Mr. Allan Fea is not a futile loon, and he has been so 
busy in his rural peregrinations that, if one may venture 
on a mild and kindly protest, he has somewhat overloaded 
his book with comment and detail which, owing to the 
exigencies of space, must necessarily be somewhat 
scrappy. Nevertheless it is a good book, for it is 
sincere, accurate, and observant. The author covers 
with pencil and camera counties as widely apart as 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, Shrop- 
shire, Staffordshire and Yorkshire, and he has reproduced 
over fifty excellent photographs of both known and un- 
known manor-houses, churches, hamlets, and interiors. 
One can only be grateful to him for his notes on Beck- 
ington Castle, Croscombe Church, with its wonderful 
canopied pulpit, Melplash Court, said to have been a 
residence of Nell Gwyn, Postlip Hall, with its Elizabethan 
gables, and Hautboys Hall, a beautiful old Tudor house, 
a few miles to the south-east of Oxhead. In no sense a 
guide-book proper, this is none the less a sensible, chatty 
record of devious wanderings in the byways of old 
England, and as such may be honestly recommended to 
those who are not in a hurry and who love old England. 


Sunshine and Sport in Florida and the West Indies, By F, G. 
ArtaLo, (Werner Laurie, 16s, net.) 


*« TRAVEL,” says an old writer, “should not be merely a 
cértayne gadding about, a vaine beholding of sundry 
places.” Mr. Aflalo has certainly justified himself in this 
his latest book by noting a thousand and one little details 
which would assuredly have escaped the ordinary globe- 
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trotter. Primarily he has written a book on sport, but 
incidentally he has jotted down much that is interesting, 
quaint,and novel. His main business is, however, tarpon- 
fishing at Useppe, in Florida, and that he had more than 
fair success may be judged from the recorded fact that he 
killed seventeen fish, weighing, in the aggregate, one 
thousand three hundred and twenty-two pounds (the 
heaviest was one hundred and forty pounds) in eight 
days. 

Iam not for a moment comparing a month's tarpon fishing with a 
day’s salmon fishing. I do not, for the matter of that, feel any desire 
to compare it with any other style of fishing in river, lake, or sea. 
Salmon-fishing is an altogether different sport. The salmon must be 
treated with diplomacy else it breaks the angler’s cast. It may there- 
fore take hours to land a large salmon, and an historic instance is on 
record in which a well-known fisherman played a salmon all night 
long, only to lose it in the end. . . . The diplomacy used towards the 
tarpon is rather what some folks call the ‘‘new” diplomacy; that is 
to say less delicacy and more elbow-work, otherwise less give and 
more take. I have seen a tarpon exceeding a hundred and fifty 
pounds on the beach within five and twenty minutes of striking, and 
have myself landed two of, one hundred and eight pounds apiece 
within the hour. The result is due to the tackle employed. 


Mr. Aflalo’s account of the natural history of the tarpon, 
in so far as it is known, is very thorough and fascinating, 
and were any further inducement required to persuade 
fishermen to go west for tarpon it would be found in the 
pages of this interesting book. On his way home the 
author touches at Cuba, Jamaica, and always finds some- 
thing newtonote. There are many excellent photographs 
and a useful index. 


Te Tohunga. The Ancient Legends and Traditions of the 
Maoris. Orally collected and pictured by W. Dittmer. 
(Routledge, 25s, net.) 


HuPENE, the old Tohunga (and a Tohunga is a priest, 
a possessor of supernatural powers), sits, wrapped in an 
embroidered cloak, by the side of his ancestor and god, 
Tiki. Tiki helped to build the world ; his image is carved 
on the central pillar of wood that supports the Tohunga’s 
wooden house, and close to the image squats Hupene 
crouched on a flax mat. A little fire of sticks burns in 
front of him, and by its light you can see that the old 
man’s face is tattooed with lines of the same dreadful 
regularity as the lines that are cut on the wooden image 
of his god. He tells the story of how Tiki, the ancestor 
of mankind, created the first woman by shaping her from 
the sand on the sea-shore, mixing the sand with the 
red colour of life. Shimmering Heat and Echo helped 
Tiki in his task, and the gods Rangi-nui the great Heaven, 
and Papa-tu-a-nuku the broad Earth, applauded his work 
as he gave life to the first woman. Her name was 
Twilight. Many children had Tiki by his wife Twilight. 
Their first daughter was called Floating Shadow, and her 
children began their lives as clouds, wandering across the 
sky. Their sons were the Power of Speech, and the 
Power of Growth. They married their sisters and many 
children were born, until at last ‘‘ He who became man” 
was born and he was the father of many children—the 
Maori children of the world. 

Hupene finished and Matapo took up the tale, Matapo, 
the oldest of the people. He is blind, but his eyes -are 
opened to his heart, and they dwell upon those who in- 
habit the womb of night. ‘‘Ah! Listen,” he cries, and 
forthwith tells of the creation of Hawaiki, the home of 
his people the Maoris. Truth dwells upon his lips, which 
mutter the deep wisdom handed down through the 
generations even from the gods themselves and now 
known only to Matapo and to two or three Tohungas as 
old and as wise as he. 

In this manner all the religious beliefs and legends of 
the Maori are told. They are not told learnedly from 
the scientific point of view, but in such a way that you 
feel and appreciate the mystery and terror and beauty of 
their faiths. The book too is illustrated with dreadful 


haunting pictures, some of haunting beauty, but for the 


sign to avert the evil eye. The Maori visualise that plane 
of life which is unknown to civilised and uncivilised alike 
with an actuality which is almost infernal in its clear cut 
regularity of feature. In looking at the pictures and 
reading the text of this amazing work, the wonder of life 
becomes intensified to an intolerable degree. Who can 
wisely dismiss the wisdom of these sages with a shrug and 
the word superstition ? Who can say that he knows ? 


Shall man into the mystery of breath, 

From his quick beating pulse a pathway spy ? 
Or learn the secret of the shrouded death, 

By lifting up the lid of a white eye? 


Life and Letters of Sir James Graham, second Baronet of 
Netherby, P.C., G.C.B., 1792-1861. By Cuares Stuart 
Parker. 2 vols. (Murray, 24s. net.) 


THE biography of a man who gave the English language 
a new word cannot be without interest, even though the 
man in question has been dead over fifty years. The 
word was “to Grahamise,’’ and arose from the fact that 
in June 1844, when Sir James Graham, acting as Secre- 
tary of State, was busy with his Irish policy, he found it 
necessary to open certain letters during their passage 
through the post office. He was violently attacked 
by Lord Radnor, Lord Denman and Lord Howick, among 
others, and valiantly defended by Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Stanley, and the Duke of Wellington. Graham himself 


said: 
If I have violated the law, or exceeded my duty, let the hon. mem- 
bers prove it to a legal tribunal. .-. . I state unhesitatingly that .:0 


power has been exercised by me but that which has existed since the 
Revolution. I have exercised it mn the accustomed form. I have 
in no degree departed from the usage sanctioned by the highest con- 
stitutional authorities who have been my predecessors in office, I 
acted on the best advice. 


Eventually a secret committee was appointed by the 
Commons and another, including two former Lord Chan- 
cellors, by the Lords. It appeared that certain letters 
addressed to Mazzini, as also to two of his friends, had 
been officially opened “with a view to the personal 
safety of the Czar, then visiting the Queen,” and the 
Committee were of opinion that ‘* under circumstances so 
peculiar, even a slight suspicion of danger would justify 
a Minister in taking extraordinary measures of pre- 
caution.” 

For the rest, without being a great statesman, Graham 
was a man of outstanding integrity, some executive 
ability, and considerable personal charm. Of all Peel’s 
colleagues in the House of ,;Commons the one most inti- 
mately allied with him in creating and guiding the Con- 
servative Party from 1835 to 1841, in governing and 
legislating for Great Britain and Ireland from 1841 to 
1846, in establishing Free Trade in Corn, and in guarding 
against Protectionist reaction from 1846 to 1850, was Sir 
James Graham. 

He was in close touch with Lord Grey, Lord Aberdeen: 
Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Sidney Herbert, 
Cardwell, and the Duke of Argyll, and in the words of 
his biographer : 
he passed on to later times the tradition of a policy neither Tory nor 


Radical, but known as ‘‘ Liberal-Conservative"’ or ‘‘ Conservative- 
Liberal,’’ according as the one or the other tendency prevailed. 


In the course of an interesting chapter on Sir James 
Graham’s home life, his youngest daughter, Mrs. Charles 
Baring, quotes Mr. Gladstone as saying, “Sir James 
Graham was the most striking instance within his know- 
ledge of a statesman to whom posterity had done, and 
was doing, far less than justice.” Although tardy, this 
book is none the less welcome. It is compiled ina simple, 
straightforward manner, and there is a good index. 


Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geography. Everyman Library. 
(Dent, 1s.) 


WHEN the first volumes of the Everyman Library 





most part you find yourself unconsciously making the 





appeared, we thought them cheap. As each succeeding 
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batch came out, we considered that the standard of 
value was well maintained. And when the first modest 
announcement of this Atlas was made, we fully expected 
that it would prove a worthy companion of its prede- 
cessors. But we never anticipated anything like this. 
True, it is the day of cheap books. Reprints of the 
classics have flooded the market for some years past, and 
there seems to be no endto them. An entirely new book- 
buying public has come into being “to cope with the 
supply.” But we very much question whether, if this 
book had been put on the market three or even two 
years ago, it would have paid the publishers for their 
time and trouble. That such a book at such a price 
should be within the region of practical publishing, proves 
the value of the cheap reprint as an educational factor. 
It is not for us to say whether the kind of reader it has 
brought into being is likely to become a permanent type: 
it is sufficient to recognise his existence, and to admit 
that one of the most potent agents in the spread of 
education, and of an interest—however slight or super- 
ficial—in educative literature, is the accessibility of books 
worth the trouble of reading. So long as light novels 
were a shilling or sixpence, and “ solid” books expensive, 
the public read light novels—and threw them away. 
Now that novels and ‘classics’ are on the same level 
in the matter of price, it seems that the public buys 
*“ classics’ and keeps them. 

The Everyman Atlas goes far towards convincing us 
that this isso. If it were not, the publication of twenty- 
seven clear and accurate maps of ancient geography, 
printed in colours on good stout paper, and accompanied 
by an excellent index, the whole contained in the well- 
known Everyman binding, for the sum of one shilling, 
would be an act of sheer philanthropy—or madness—on 
the part of the publishers. As it is, we do not doubt that 
the book will meet with the unqualified success that it 
deserves. Not only as a companion to the excellent 
edition of Grote already included in the series, and to 
those of Gibbon and Merivale which are to follow, but 
for school and general use,'a classical atlas of this quality 
and at this price, will prove invaluable. 








THE FOOL’S REPROACH 


A vERY good example of the value of contemporary 
criticism and the sense of proportion which guides our 
average critics of literature is to be found in last week’s 
Punch. On page 463 of that journal are to be seen eight 
lines of fulsome gush by Mr. Owen Seaman concerning 
Mark Twain in which we are given to understand that the 
American humourist floats upon an ocean of “love ten 
thousand fathoms deep.” It must be very satisfactory 
for Mark Twain to feel that Mr. Seaman feels as strongly 
as all that about him, especially as the implied suggestion 
is that “all Englishmen worthy of the name” share his 
feelings. A few days ago the Westminster Gazette inquired 
with tears in its voice what was the secret of the love thac 
all Englishmen felt for Mark Twain ; we forget what con- 
clusion our esteemed contemporary arrived at, but that 
is immaterial. The point is there seems to be a pretty 
general consensus of opinion in the newspapers that we 
all adore Mark Twain (I forbear to quote the Dat!y Maii on 
the subject) and that the attitude of England towards 
him is very well represented by the cartoon in the number 
of Punch before alluded to, where ‘‘ Mr. Punch ’’ is repre- 
sented as bowing low before Mark Twain, who lolls ina 
chair with a cigar in his mouth. In the same number of 
Punch and on the same page whereon are inscribed Mr. 
Seaman’s touching lines, there appears a review of 
Mr, Wilfrid Blunt’s “‘ Secret History of the English 
Occupation of Egypt” which is such a perfect speci- 
men of ignorance, stupidity, and impertinence that 
it seems to have been purposely placed in the position 
that it occupies to draw public attention to the 








attitude which the average critic, who is supposed to 
represent the feelings the average Englishman (though 
I don’t admit for a moment that he does) adopts towards 
respectively a Yankee humourist and an English man of 
letters and poet. 

Here is Mark Twain who wrote the “ Tramp Abroad,” 
which at the time it appeared was quite funny as 
showing forth the frankly expressed views, couched in 
the conventional forms of “American Humour,” of a 
good-natured, uncultivated and not over-intelligent citizen 
of the country whose God is commerce, brought face to 
face for the first time with the civilisation of the countries 
of the old world with their traditions, their manners, 
their time-evolved and time-venerable customs, and lastly 
their art which evoked from him a very characteristic 
chapter on the value of Old Masters in painting ; a chapter 
(or it may have been two) which to this day remains the 
most complete expression that has ever appeared in 
print of the views about art of the average Philistine, 
the man to whom all art is and ever will be a sealed book. 
Mark Twain wrote many other amusing books including 
those two which are in my humble opinion incomparably 
his best: “Tom Sawyer” and ‘ Hucklebury Finn.” 
Here he was talking about that which he really knew, 
boy-life in remote and practically unknown American 
towns and on the Mississippi. The two books were 
altogether delightful and if he had never written any- 
thing else would have assured him a well-deserved reputa- 
tion; though they would hardly perhaps have qualified 
him for the position he now occupies in the heart of 
Mr. Owen Seaman. American writers are nearly always 
delightful when they write only about America, witness 
Miss Mary Wilkins and her exquisite New England studies ; 
but when they apply their crude and untinished American 
standards to the old civilisations of whom they should be 
the humble disciples, they become exasperating to any one 
with any knowledge of history. An example of this sort 
of thing was Mark Twain’s“ A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur,” it was the “last word’”’ of the man who thinks that 
every problem, moral, social, and mystical can be cured by 
machinery, and that nations and men’s souls can be 
saved by telephones and bicycles. For pure concentrated 
vulgarity it has probably never been beaten. 

On the other hand we have Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, who 
was reprimanded the other day by somebody or other 
in the Times literary supplement for not sticking to 
his métiey of a “minor poet”, and for daring to write 
history of which the Times in its quasi-official capacity 
is obliged to disapprove, and who is called to account 
in the silly review in Punch afore-mentioned for his 
“‘fussy interference” in the affairs of Egypt. The 
Times has no more right to call Mr. Blunt a minor 
poet than it has to call Byron a minor poet, less right 
indeed. It was the Times I understand which when “In 
Memoriam” was anonymously published, referred to it 
as “ this touching poem, evidently the work of the widow 
of a military man,” and it will be the Ties undoubtedly 
who, if and when a new Keats arises in the land, will tell 
him to go back to his gallipots. This is only what one 
expects of the Times where new and unknown work is 
concerned. But surely Mr. Blunt’s position, as a man of 
letters and as a gentleman who has had a most ennobling 
influence on the life of his age, should protect him from the 
sort of journalistic impertinences which I have referred 
to. If the Times has not the sense to see that Mr. Blunt 
is not a ‘‘ minor poet,” it might at least appreciate that 
he is probably one of the greatest masters of English 
prose that has appeared in the last hundred years, and that 
quite apart from the subject-matter of his book on Egypt 
its style alone lifts it far above the region in which rude 
remarks can be safely made by anonymous journalists. If 
any of my readers wish to see a fine and dignified rebuke 
administered in a fine and dignified and noble prose, let 
them read Mr. Blunt’s letter in last week’s Atheneum; 
and if they want style at its very best and such as nowa- 
days they will find nowhere else, let them turn up the file 
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of the Times and read Mr. Blunt’s letters (truly pearls 
cast before swine), or his preface to his Arabian Odes. 
Mr. Blunt is certainly to be congratulated that he has 
escaped the admiration and the ten thousdnd fathoms of 
love which are so freely bestowed on Mark Twain. It is not 
to be supposed or even desired that people who indulge in 
that sort of fulsome praise of and ecstatic admiration for 
a man whose work has absolutely no connection with 
literature should appreciate either Mr. Blunt’s motives or 
the music of his words. There is a splendid phrase in 
Blake which applies admirably to Mr. Blunt and his 
critics. It is this: “* Listen to the fool’s reproach, it is a 
Kingly Title.” 
A. D, 








TENNYSON, OR ANOTHER? 


Had any poet of greater genius than himself arisen in his own day’ 
which did not happen.—Dk. GARNETT on Tennyson. 


Tus was a strangely blind pronouncement; surely not 
many will be found willing to let it pass unchallenged. 
The age of Tennyson was a time of giants, literary, 
artistic and political. It was illuminated by four great 
poets, whom I prefer to place thus strangely—-Browning, 
Swinburne, Tennyson and Rossetti. There were other 
sweet singers, but these were the masters. One of them 
is still happily with us; but in the records of a hundred 
years hence, Swinburne will take place rather with the 
Victorian poets than with the Edwardian. 

The first essential of poetry is music; meaning has only 
a secondary rank. Poetry is a lyrical rapture—the sound 
is everything. If this were not so, poetry would not be 
untranslatable; neither should we hold *‘ Kubla Khan” 
or the “‘ magic casements”’ verse for true poetry, since in 
both the meaning is entirely subordinated to the music. 
Nevertheless, poetry that is to endure the test of years 
must rest upon a sure foundation, and it is here that 
Browning ranks so high. He is almost always profoundly 
interesting ; thought, close-woven to complicated patterns, 
makes vital his best poems; throughout are interwoven 
passages of lyric beauty. Ofsuch stuff are made ‘“ The 
Last Ride Together,” “In a Gondola,” ‘‘A Toccata of 
Galuppi’s,” or “Childe Roland.” Browning’s tapestry 
is full of strange, sombre stories; deep thoughts of men, 
and wayward impulses of women. He has many prosaic 

assages, but Tennyson is an even worse offender. 

rowning’s prosaism arose mainly from carelessness; his 
tremendous mind, for ever grappling with a new problem, 
could not endure to wait, and patiently to revise; but 
Tennyson, chiselling his every work to perfection, remained 
most curiously blind to infelicitous expressions; and left 
such a line as 


Then of the moral instinct would she prate, 


embedded in “ The Palace of Art.” 

Whereas Browning mirrored the universal mind of man, 
showing forth its most subtle workings, Tennyson re- 
vealed only the mind of an average, intelligent, not 
especially interesting man of his time. His ideals are 
commonplace ; it is by his lyrics, matchless gems of purest 
lustre, that he will eventually live. 

Rossetti’s power was also lyrical; and in much of his 
work I think he outmatches Tennyson, as Swinburne 
does, indisputably ; in neither of these two will our ears 
be offended by a jarring war of false assonances; neither 
will our minds be affronted by petty ideals. Neither 
Rossetti nor Swinburne bids the world to “teach the 
orphan girl to sew”’—but Swinburne’s clarion voice cries 
of the opening of liberty’s door— 


The locks shall burst in sunder, 
The hinges shrieking spin, 
When time, whose hand is thunder 
Lays hand upon the pin, 
And shoots the bolts reluctant, bidding all men in. 





Rossetti sings of man’s inhumanity— 


Not that the earth is changing, O my God! 
Nor that the seasons totter in their walk, 
Not that the virulent ill of act and talk 
Seethes ever as a wine-press ever trod, 
Not therefore are we certain that the rod 
Weighs in thine hand to smite thy world ;’ though now 
Beneath thine hand so many nations bow, 
So many kings : not therefore, O my God! 


But because Man is parcelled out in men 
To-day ; because, for any wrongful blow, 
No maz not stricken asks, ‘‘ I would be told 
Why thou dost strike; but his heart whispers then, 
‘* Heishe,I amI,” By this we know 
That the earth falls asunder, being old. 


Tennyson has written of fair women; he pictures for 
us the most wonderful of all— 
At length I saw a lady within call, 
Stiller than chisell’d marble, standing there ; 
A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair. 


Her loveliness with shame and with surprise 
Froze my swift speech: she turning on my face 
The star-like sorrows of immortal eyes, 
Spoke slowly in her place. 


And this is Swinburne’s picture of Semiramis ; is it not 
finer beyond comparison ? 

I am the queen Semiramis. 

The whole world and the sea that is 
In fashion like a chrysopras, 

The noise of all men labouring, 

The priest’s mouth tired through thanksgiving, 
The sound of love in the blood’s pause, 

The strength of love in the blood's beat, 

All these were cast beneath my feet 
And all found lesser than I was. 


No one would acclaim Swinburne as a profound philo- 
sopher; yet compare Tennyson’s—dare I say it ?—in- 
ordinately long ‘In Memoriam,” in any of its most 
inspired moments with this noble fragment of “‘ Atalanta 
in Calydon ”—a sudden flash of eternal wisdom in the 
midst of a white light of beauty. 


But ye, keep ye on earth 
Your lips from over-speech, 
Loud words and longing are so little worth ; 
And the end is hard to reach. 
For silence after grievous things is good, 
And reverence, and the fear that makes men whole, 
And shame, and righteous governance of blood, 
And lordship of the soul. 
But from sharp words and wits men pluck no fruit, 
And gathering thorns they shake the tree at root ; 
For words divide and rend ; 
But silence is most noble till the end. 


In Swinburne’s rolling cadences there is a deep-hearted 
patriotism which is not merely insular. Tentiyson could 
never have written *‘A Song of Italy.” We should tot 
judge a man by mere bulk of work accomplished; and yet, 
against Swinburne’s *‘ Atalanta,” that trdnsmutation of 
the old Greek spirit, against his lordly and lovely “ Tris- 
tram of Lyonesse,” we can match only the “ Idylls of the 
King ” which never caught the Celtic spirit: that won- 
derful, weird spirit of fantasia, of which Tennyson tould 
write—“ The blind hysterics of the Celt.” 

Tennyson was not the master-mind of his age. His 
contemporary, Browning, soared above him. Rossetti 
came next, a dream-poet, with many of the lines in his 
surpassing sonnets far above Tennyson’s music. Imme- 
diately after came Swinburne, our eagle of song, sweeping 
us away with his delicious melody, filled with the pas- 
sionate spirit of liberty, achosen singer of the wind and 
the sea, ETHEL TALBOT. 








JAPAN v. JAPAN 


WHEN the claims of a candidate for canonisation came 
before the Papal Court, the devil was given his due ah 
an advocate was appointed to contest the genuineness o 
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the miracles, on which such claims were based, that both 
sides might obtain a fair hearing. This admirable 
custom has been adopted by Messrs. Hutchinson and Co, 
in the Wog-Rebditi cass of Japan (The Allies, by Majot- 


General Sir Henry Colville, K-C.M.G., C.B., arid The Un- 
veiled East, by F. A. McKenzie). Sir Henty olville, 
as 4 perfervid counsel for the defence, is quite convinced 
f his clients’ miraculous merits and pleads for nothing 
ess than political canonisation. Mr. F. A. McKenzie is 
equally certain that such an honour would be both 
undeserved and suicidal from the point of view of the 
world’s welfare. He therefore rudely tears away the veils 
of rhetoric and reticence, which, in his opinion, have 
hitherto obscured the baser features of a still popular 
idol, We propose briefly to indicate the pleas advanced 
on either side. 

The eminent soldiet brings courage and industry to the 
cause of the allies—the courage of other men’s opinions and 
the industry of more fortunate pioneers. So much has been 
gathered in this field that little is left to glean. First 
hand, new information or a brilliantly original method 
of treatment is required to rally our sympathies. Neither 
of these qualifications is conspicuous in the author, whose 
honourable career in Africa furnishes him with no clue 
(except in military matters) to the vastly different condi- 

ions of life in Asia. Laboriously collated extracts from 
earn, Chamberlain, Brinkley, and other authorities are 
apt to pall and make a, poor substitute for personal 
observation of new developments. It is the future of 
Japan, not the past, which now excites our curiosity. 
When, however, the incubus of quotation is lifted from 
the text, a certain originality of treatment is discernible. 
Sir Henry Colville combines in a piquant manner the 
ints of view of Don Gonzalo of Ulloa and Don Juan 
enorio, as presented by Mr. Bernard Shaw in the third 
act of Man and Superman. At one time the bluff com- 
mandant testifies with curt geniality, at another the 
amateur philosopher digresses at length into science and 
religion. It is pleasing to our patriotism to know that 
Japan is admired by “ that natural gentleman (drunk or 
sober) the British tar.’’ It is somewhat bewildering to 
follow through fifty pages of two chapters entitled ‘‘ Love 
and War” an attempted demonstration of the different 
processes, by which the procreative and self-preservative 
instincts have coalesced to form English and Japanese 
character. To the simplicity and purity of Shinto a 
glowing tribute is paid, while the heterogeneous growth 
of Christianity, culling its dogmas from Babylon or 
Egypt, is disparagingly recalled. Indeed, so attracted is 
the author by the glamour of the Shinto faith, that he 
takes for his frontispiece a photograph of the tablet 
affixed to the wall of St. Paul’s Cathedral in memory of 
the officers and men of the Coldstream Guards, who died 
in South Africa. We cite his explanation, forming, as it 
does, a novel plea for the religious affinity of the allies, 


As I had already read a great deal about Shinto beliefs, I was 
immensely struck with the very Japanese tone of the whole; but it 
was not until the memorial was unveiled, and I was able.to study it, 
that I realised that I was taking part in a service which would have been 
in no way out of place in a Shinto temple. The tablet represents two 
Coldstreamers dying on the South African veldt in the arms of a com- 

e, Above is a group of former Coldstreamers, in the distinctive 
uniforms of the times of the Crimea, Peninsula, and earlier wars, 
watching with satisfaction the conduct of their successors; while in 
the background rides General Monk, the first colonel of the regiment. 


Proper prominence is given to the advantage derived 
by Japanese subjects from the state socialism, which 
applies collective wisdom to the various branches of 
national activity. But it is difficult to take seriously the 
suggestion that Japan should send over “ professors of 
morality to teach our sons how to serve their country.” 
What will even the degenerate Christian Churches say to 
this qualification in a Shinto instructor ? 

For the sake of their influence with their pupils these should be 


men who have done something which appeals to boys—killed a man, 
taken part in a hara kiri | (sic) or at least wounded , im battle, 





Excessive Japanolatry is thus the keynote of the 
book. Admifable as many institutions of the Far East 
may be, their justification lies in their suitability to 
peculiar conditions of tdce and enyironment. To trans- 
plant them would be futile, if not impossible. But an 

dvocate is not expected to be impartial. If Sir Henry 
Shuts his eyes to faults, at least he records miraculous 
merits with gallant sincerity. 

Mr. McKenzie puts his case with far greater force and 
cofifidence. Sittce the Treaty of Portsmouth was signed 
in August 1905, he has studied on the spot the condition 
of affairs in Korea, Manchuria and China. He presents 
an array of facts with the skill and lucidity of an accom- 
plished journalist. Though we may question his conclu- 
sions and repudiate his suggestions, never once does he 
lose hold of the fascindted reader. Though he, too, is 
strongly biased, he does not fail to give credit, where 
credit is due, to the guilty conqueror. His chief charges 
are two: misgovernment of Korea and denial or evasion 
of the promised Open Door. That Korea’s independence 
was filched from her by diplomatic trickery, that Korean 
officials are almost everywhere replaced by Japanese, 
that opium is freely sold and the best sites occupied by 
Japanese immigrants, all these things may be true, but 
ate they not equally true, in less degree, perhaps, of 
India and Egypt? Against them may be set, by the 
author’s own admission, the building of railways, the 
reform of the currency, the suppression of sofcery. 
Rough and partia! in its preliminary stages, the subjuga- 
tion of an inert by a progressive race is bound to result, 
as in Formosa, in the greater prosperity of both. 

The denial of the Open Door amounts to the fact that 
before the countries, ravaged by war, were sufficiently 
settled to admit of the resumption of commerce; 
Japanese traders, entering without hindrance; took a 
year’s start of other competitors: But this is a small 
matter compared with the immense advantages which 
they derive from Government aid. Perhaps the most 
instructive part of Mr. McKenzie’s indictment is his 
careful review of the system of State subsidies and 
monopolies, by which foreigners are more and more 
handicapped in the struggle to capture Chinese trade. 
His pessimistic forecast is confirmed by ‘‘ General” Booth’s 
more recent impressions of commercial prospects. An 
interesting example of how Japan makes the best of both 
worlds—of the old-world feudalism and the new-world 
industrialism—is furnished by the following sketch of the 
cotton-mills at Kanegafuchi : 


The Japanese are carrying the paternalism of their old clans into 
factory life. The factory manager is the chief of the clan, and is 
expected to look after his people. This sentiment is recognised by 
many of the larger companies, and is even encouraged by them. It is 
carried to its utmost extent at the Kanegafuchi cotton mills. The 
hands there are given virtual security of tenure, conditional on good 
behaviour. The workmen pay 3 per cent. of their wages to a sick 
and provident fund, and the company not only doubles this, but makes 
large additional grants. The sick are cared for and the old given 

msions. There is a hospital for those who cannot be nursed at 

ome. Liberal compensation is paid for accidents. The women- 
workers are assisted at child-birth—for this mill, unlike many in 
{apan, succeeds in retaining its women-workers after marriage. 

retty and comfortable little houses, electrically lit, can be had for 
the mill hands for less than three shillings a month. Those who have 
been at work for over three years are allowed homes rent free on 
matriage. The idea of the owners is to attach their good workers to 
them, by affording them a security of employment. 


But, however good in itself, such a policy is likely to 
strengthen Japanese trade supremacy. Mr. McKenzie, as 
a good Imperialist, therefore, calls on his fellow country- 
men to transfer their alliance. “Shut your Byron; 
open your Goethe!” cried Carlyle. “Drop Japan and 
take up China!” is Mr. McKenzie’s final advice. He 
paints most vivid portraits of Viceroy Yuan, the strong 
and enlightened successor of Li Hung Chang, whose 
troops have been brought to a high pitch of efficiency b 
decapitation, and of Tang, the High Commissioner o: 
Chinese Customs, through whose efforts Sir Robert Hart 
was practically superseded—not a vety promising pre- 
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liminary for an Anglo-Chinese alliance! However, many 
of the author’s suggestions are both wise and practical. 
They include the restitution of Wei-hai-wai, the sending 
of additional consuls to Manchuria, the gradual suppres- 
sion of the opium traffic, the assistance of Chinese 
students in Singapore and elsewhere. Moreover, the 
book teems with interesting facts and graphic descrip- 
tions. No friend or enemy of Japan can afford to 
neglect it. 
OsMAN EDWARDS. 








THE HARDY CRITIC 


WHEN a poet writes a novel, it is clearly to be foreseen 
that he will be misunderstood. If, in addition to beinga 
poet, he be invested with the sombre armour of a pro- 
found and intrepid philosophy, he narrows his path even 
as his horizon opens, and the number of those who do 
not comprehend him will be increased. It is as well that 
these dissenters should exploit their point of view occa- 
sionally, for only then do we realise the great gulf fixed 
between an author such as Mr. Hardy, and his depre- 
ciators. 

The observer, paying too much attention to cloudlets 
on the sky, may very easily miss the broad splendours of 
the sunrise, and Mr. Lindsay Garrett,* groping about in 
the shadows and half-lights with his little spyglass of 
criticism, while scrutinising here and there a speck on 
Mr. Hardy’s work, fails utterly to see the value, the 
splendid humanity, the unassailable rectitude of the 
whole. Such a whimsical method of criticism—if method 
it can legitimately be termed—suffers from a strange lack 
of sanity. It is as though in judging a picture by Watts 
or Turner one should take a single square inch of the 
canvas at a time, examine it laboriously, and cavalierly 
express dissatisfaction with the colouring. Consider for 
a moment the first of Mr. Garrett’s grievances—the “ over- 
loaded descriptions” and “ descriptive digressions” in 
the opening pages of “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” It 
is hardly possible to conceive the book without them. 
Mr. Garrett speaks of ‘‘futile realism.’”’ In a sense all 
novelists are realists, since the aim of al] must be to con- 
struct by means of language a more or less accurate 
simulation of some portion of real life; but the word has 
been mishandled sadly, until now to most people a realist 
means one who essays to portray the life of the flesh 
rather than the life of the spirit. There are fashions in 
words as well as in clothes, and it has become the mode, 
the correct thing, to discourse of Mr. Hardy as a thorough 
realist ; but his realism, on close study, will be found to 
correspond more nearly to a careful and restrained 
idealism. As in old Greek drama the chorus addressed 
the-andience at set intervals,so does Mr. Hardy allow 
aspects of Nature, trees, hills, and plains, under sun, or 
mist, or storm, to appear at certain moments with a vital 
bearing upon the progress of the story, although for a 
brief space its action be held in leash. They create the 
atmosphere—an overworked word, but one essential to 
the present article—through which the characters move; 
they, as it were, set the key to which the music through- 
out the whole book must return after many enchanting 
changes,—modulations perhaps more sad than sweet, yet 
not without merry interludes. The genial introductory 
sentence concerns Farmer Oak, sturdy as his namesake, 
who, being one of the chief actors, is presented at once and 
sketched in detail through half the chapter; and in what 
fascinating detail! The second half introduces Bathsheba 
Everdene, emphasising with consummate artistry her 
beauty, her quaint, harmless vanity, and especially her 
wilfulness—witness the little incident at the tollgate, 
where, seated on the top of the loaded waggon, she 
refuses to concede his rightful pence to the aggrieved 





* The Essence o Hardyism,” June Monthly Review, 








turnpike-keeper. Not a paragraph could be deleted 
judiciously ; the description of the two whose lives are to 
become so intricately interwoven sets the reader athirst 
for more, and the whole chapter stands as a masterly 
opening chord, Then follow the delineation of Norcombe 

ill, and the vivid account of the shepherd’s night spent 
in that opulent silence when “ the roll of the world east- 
ward is almost a palpable movement.” And—"in 
attempting such work as this, Mr. Hardy has overtaxed 
his powers”! These are words seriously written, actu- 
ally meant to be stern and admonitory—with what 
wisdom Jet Mr. Hardy’s readers judge. Some of Mr. 
Garrett’s sentences, which surely an imp of mischief must 
have twisted from his pen with shrieks of elfin laughter, 
would bear complete reversal. For example: “In his 
treatment of Nature as a whole, a prosaic thoroughness 
mars artistic effect.” Asa matter of fact “.. . a poetic 
thoroughness heightens the artistic effect,’’ would be very 
much nearer the truth. Itisin these pauses of intimate 
description, when the very heart of Nature seems to beat 
in human fashion, to throb in joy, sorrow, passion, 
defiance, or pain with those who live and love so near to 
it, that the power and relentless grip of Mr. Hardy’s work 
chiefly lie. No other writer has ever used description 
with such absolute skill to elicit and represent the moods 
of the human mind. His stories are allied so closely with 
their beautiful West-Country settings that without that 
bountiful environment their strength and pleasure would 
to a great extent be diminished. 

It is difficult to comment in language sufficiently 
restrained to be courteous when Wilkie Collins is 
compared in apparent seriousness with Mr. Hardy; one 
becomes impatient and questions whether after all it is 
worth while to reply to so astonishing an exponent of 
literature as the fretful critic with the spy-glass, Of all 
novelists, the one whose characters most richly deserve 
the name of “puppets” is Wilkie Collins. One can 
almost hear the click and whirr of the machinery as they 
step up to their platform—so exactly and brazenly at the 
right moment—and speak their parts. Clever it is, if you 
like, and workmanlike, according to the style of work 
required and the imagination and limits of the author, 
but very unhuman and distressing if we want to read 
about real people, who live and love and hate, work and 
weep and rejoice, even as we ourselves have in us to do. 
Where in any of Wilkie Collins’s books is a scene 
comparable for life and light and movement to that in 
chap. xxviii. of ‘Far from the Madding Crowd” (since 
Mr. Garrett has challenged this particular story), where 
the expert and brilliant sword-play of Sergeant Troy 
bewilders Bathsheba, and ends in his stolen, fugitive 
kiss; or in hate, to the tremendous interview between 
Troy and Farmer Boldwood, where the latter bribes Troy 
to marry Bathsheba, and, after taking the bribe, Troy 
discloses that he has already married her; or in humour, 
to Cainy Ball’s stammering account of the City of Bath to 
the rustics ? With regard to the comicality of these same 
rustics, which Mr. Garrett cannot see, long before his 
quoted remark *‘ you’re a very old man, malter” (which, 
by the way, reads ‘‘ ye be a very old aged person, malter”’ 
—it is just as well to have it correctly) the conversation 
of the yokels has been infinitely amusing. Incidentally, 
also, it has extracted from the “ three-double”’ old maltster 
the reminiscence that Bathsheba’s father was fanciful, 
unstable, and irresolute. Not only that; his daughter’s 
character has been gradually developing, skilfully drawn 
from the very first chapter, so that we begin to see that 
she was a curious blend of fun, pride, and good sense, of 
resolution and irresponsibility, and just the sort of woman 
to stamp her valentine to Boldwood—sent at Liddy’s 
jocular suggestion—with the seal which bore the words 
‘‘marry me,” in an outburst of impetuous high spirits. 
The present writer has just read the story for the second 
time, and, so far from being “‘ thankful to lay the book 
aside as provoking to weariness and vexation of spirit,” 
he was again enthralled from start to finish, only putting 
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it down at last with that sigh of supreme regret with 
which one reaches the end of a novel by Henry James, 
George Meredith, or—Thomas Hardy; regret that the 
subtle pleasures of anticipation, which lasted as long as a 
chapter remained to be read, were no more. 

It is a mournful experience for Mr. Hardy, thus to be 
broken on the wheel of Mr. Lindsay Garrett’s peevish 
opinions. Alas, though, for poor Wilkie Collins, carried 
shoulder-high and doomed to stand in line with Mr. Hardy, 
to exhibit his own smoothly-running clockwork auto- 
matons, their wires and cogs and cams, in the same 
gallery with Mr. Hardy’s men and women! We can well 
believe, however, that Mr. Hardy will survive—may even 
smile at—the shaking of Mr. Lindsay Garrett’s minatory, 
ineffectual finger. 

WILFRID L. RANDELL. 








THE SANITY OF GENIUS 


Every attempt that has been made to surprise the secret 
of genius, to capture and fix it, has proved frustrate—or, 
at best, of cblique and casual value. Failure is not 
surprising where the attack is delivered on an acknow- 
ledged masterpiece: it is useless to lie in wait for the 
strong man who is secure in his castle. And the 
examination of studies for a picture, of sketches for a 
symphony, of drafts of verses, helps us little: it may 
happen, indeed, that it diverts our attention from the 
quest. The eighteen sketches that Beethoven made for 
an aria in Fidelio have the same kind of interest as a 
series of microscopic slides illustrating the growth of an 
embryo: we are no nearer the discovery of the force that 
caused the development, But there is open another and 
a more promising course. Leaving the strong man in the 
castle, we may ,turn to the strong man who is exposed 
to easy and comparatively frequent observation—the 
executive artist. Actor or musician, he exhibits, in the 
few cases in question, genius in the condition that 
chemistry calls nascent, the condition of intense activity 
peculiar to a substance newly liberated. ° 

The few great artists present at any one time in the 
ranks of actors and musicians are not, it is true, distin- 
guishable by every amateur from the crowd of virtuosi. 
Virtuosity, unlike virtue, is not its own reward; and a 
wise Destiny has arranged that even the most meretricious 
of its tricks shall be heralded by some scribe of the daily 
Press whose esthetic insight is commensurate with his 
mastery of syntax. In one aspect, the virtuoso is a 
species of conjurer whose permanence of success is 
conditioned by his ability to stand (or to pose) at the 
angle at which his particular talent is best reflected. 
And yet he may be, according to his capacity, an admirable 
artist. Sometimes he completely fails to present the 
ideas with which he is entrusted; often he offers them 
diablement changées en route; but occasionally he will 
surprise with some sustained flight of genuine art that 
owes nothing to artifice. Any one of judgment who has 
heard Kubelik play the D minor Sonata of Saint-Saéns 
with a competent colleague at the piano must have 
realised that for the expression of musical idea of the 
kind that fills its brilliant pages small artists are sufficient. 
It is here that our difficulty begins. The great virtuoso 
may be—he often is—a true artist ; is, then, the difference 
between him and the great artist one of degree only, or 
rather one of kind ? 

Some sort of dream of a universal actor, or singer, or 
player who can do everything in his kind more wonder- 
fully than any one else, seems to be instinctive in us: 
it is, at least, very hard todismiss. But let the truth be 
faced. There never was a universal artist: probably, 
there never will be one, Liszt, among pianists, came 
very near fulfilling the conditions: but the ideal pianist is 
an indeterminate mixture of Liszt (at his best) and others. 





Broadly speaking the great artist, is he who is satisfying 
in great parts. 

It has just been suggested that for the D minor 
Violin Sonata of Saint-Saéns great artists are not de- 
manded; and that suggestion prompts the reflection that 
the things in drama and in music that call for the highest 
efforts of genius are few. The prima donna of tradi- 
tion who declined the leading part in a certain opera 
with the suggestion that it might be given to a member 
of the chorus had some reason for her scorn: agutla non 
capit muscas is an aphorism of wide application. But 
when it is a question of playing Macbeth, or of singing 
Iago’s *‘Credo” in Ofello, or of interpreting the Sonata 
Appassionata, we call for an artist who has sounded the 
depths, And while we are waiting for Sir Oliver Lodge 
to find out more about electrons, we may not unprofit- 
ably inquire how it is that the small artist and the 
virtuoso are alike unsatisfying in the greater classics. If 
the delivery of the lines of Hamlet or the phrasing of the 
Bach Chaconne for violin were a matter of technigite, it 
is obvious that these high achievements would be at the 
command of more artists than one could easily count; 
but, however clearly genius may be revealed in technique, 
technique is not in any degree the explanation of géaius. 
Nor does it further us to adopt the suggestion of Myers 
that genius draws on the subliminal consciousness; we 
should, in that case, be reduced to postulating of the 
unconscious ego the power to ensure the results that we 
are familiar with. 

It seems more reasonable to contend that the specific 
quality of genius lies chiefly in its supreme sanity of out- 
look, its instinctively perfect grasp of the problems 
involved in the presentation of any great work of art. 
The virtuoso, indeed, may compel us, by charm of 
personality or some such gift, to accept, for the moment, 
some new and perhaps wilfully eccentric reading of a 
familiar classic; but repetition at once distinguishes any 
such four de force from the conception of the great artist, 
who in the very whirlwind of his passion can communi- 
cate to us a sense of his contemplative mastery. To 
some extent, undoubtedly, this is a matter of suggestion 
beyond actual achievement. Sainte-Beuve has remarked, 
somewhere in ‘‘ Nouveaux Lundis,’”’ that the greatest poet 
is not he who has done the best, but he who suggests the 
most, and, similarly, it may be said that the greatest 
executive artist is he who brings before us most vividly 
the underlying beauty and mystery of art—Hegel’s “* the 
Idea.” It isarguable, of course, that the highest work in 
art can only be done in a condition of abnormal excita- 
tion of sense—a contention very plausibly set forth by 
Wagner in a letter to Roeckel: this condition, however, 
is not by any means incompatible with perfect sanity 
of outlook. So far as an analogy is of service, the 
familiar phenomenon of the sudden stillness that a boil- 
ing liquid attains as it arrives at the critical temperature 
may help us to accept the notion of an intellect that is 
clearest when most keenly stimulated. 

For it must not be forgotten that in all art presenta- 
tion that merits the much degraded epithet “ great” 
intellect is not, as it is often supposed to be, swallowed 
up by a seismic tide of emotion. In the recipient, 
thought and feeling are equally satisfied ; and surely it is 
to this equipoise of appeal that the specific beauty of 
the highest things in art is due. The emotion that is 
born of any consummate manifestation of genius may 
not be called by such names as delight and rapture: this 
grave exaltation leaves them far below. And the unique 
power that in every medium creates cosmos out of chaos, 
what is it but a higher kind of sanity, a gift of seeing 
possibilities, to which we wouid all attain if we could ? 
Genius is not only the chief of all beautiful things; it is 
also the perfection of common sense, 


HowARD BAYLES, 
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FICTION 


Alice for Short. By Witu1am pe Morean. 


Mr. WILLIAM DE MorGAN is one of our coming novel- 
ists. With two such books to his credit as ** Joseph 
Vance”’ and “ Alice for Short” it is safe to foretell this 
much of him, though it is at present difficult to decide 
exactly where we are to put him. His work has met 
with immediate appreciation, and he is bound to go on 
writing. He may yet improve on this, his last book, but 
even if he were not to do so, he will have won for himself 
a position that he may well be proud of. It says much 
for ‘‘ Alice for Short” that, although the book has nearly 
six hundred pages, we have been unable to discover any 
portion which could with advantage have been omitted 
or condensed, except perhaps just at the beginning, where 
Mr. de Morgan is getting into his stride, as it were. 
Genius that spares neither time nor pains is, among 
latter-day novelists, doubly welcome. As for the story, 
it runs after this manner. Alicia Kavanagh, or “ Alice 
for Short,” is the daughter of drunken parents who have 
come down in the world. Her father, once a fairly 
prosperous tailor in Kentish Town, has, together with 
his wife, fallen a victim to drink, and has descended to 
caretaking. He and his wife and child inhabit the 
cellarage of an old house in Soho. Mrs. Kavanagh 
attends, when sober, to the wants of the lodgers. Twoof 
these, Jeffery Jerrythought and Charles Heath, are 
artists, and the last-named, coming late one evening to 
his studio, discovers Alice on the pavement outside, weep- 
ing over a broken beer-jug. Hemakes friends and staves 
off the wrath of her mother, whom he admonishes for 
sending a child of six to fetch beer. Mr. Jerrythought 
acquires the fragments of the jug, which proves to be a 
genuine ‘* Robert Sproddle,” and figures largely through- 
out the story, There is a squalid tragedy in the Soho 
Street, Alice’s parents pass out of this life, and the waif 
is carried by the chivalrous Charles, not without some 
trepidation, to Hyde Park Gardens and to the bosom of 
his highly respectable family. Here we are introduced to 
this family, which fincludes Charles’s delightful sister 
Peggy. Her heart is filled with pity for the woe-begone 
little orphan, who is received as a new small sister. As 
we have said, this is a long story, and while Alice for 
Short is growing up a lot happens to “ Mr. Charley.” 
Firstly, he is entrapped by an adventuress, Lavinia 
Straker, who sits to him as a model for classical studies 
that never succeed in getting hung on the line, or, indeed, 
hung anywhere. Charles suspects that everything about 
Miss Lavinia is not as it ought to be, but he is the soul of 
chivalry, and refuses to put an evil construction on what 
he cannot understand. Eventually he marries Miss 
Straker, though not without having once broken off the 
engagement. A few years of comparative happiness are 
succeeded by differences, by indiscretions, and finally by 
the disappearance of Lavinia with one Lowenstern, an 
unsavoury character whom she meets at the studio. 
Meanwhile Peggy has engaged herself to, and then 
married, young Doctor Rupert Johnson, who becomes 
Sir Rupert, and a great brain specialist. In this delight- 
ful story a dozen threads run together, and we must hark 
back to No. 40 X—— Street, Soho. No. 40 was haunted. 
Jerrythought and Charles had seen what most people 
would have called ghosts, but they termed “hallucina- 
tions,” and among Alice’s first memories of the gloomy 
basement were a “lady with spots” and a “red man 
with a knife.” Then come alterations in one of the 
cellars, and bones, the bones of a lady in a Georgian 
flowered silk ball dress, are discovered. And there is a 
ring, with the stones set in a curious design, that has 
become Alice’s property, and is mixed up with the 
** Robert Sproddle” jug. The ghosts (there are two or 
three of them) keep reappearing during the twenty years 
over which the story runs. Then there is a picture, anda 
queer old man called Verrinder, who has once lived at 


(Heinemann, 6s.) 








No. 40, and about whose wife there is another mystery. 
With Alice grown up, turned authoress, and eo 
offers of marriage, news comes that Lavinia has die 
abroad. Charles, now grizzled and middle-aged, though 
still the same chivalrous whimsical Bohemian, is free, 
but it is a long time before Alice and he realise that the 
thing they ought to do is to matty each other. They do 
eventually decide on this step, but not before we meet 
with yet another character, a wonderful old lady who has 
been in a sort of trance for fifty years. All these people, 
and more, are mixed up in the story with the ring and the 
jug, the bones, the ghosts, and the picture. It is not for us 
to reveal Mr. de Morgan’s plot, which in its skilful contriv- 
ance rivals the intricacies of Wilkie Collins. Not because 
he is a clever weaver of plots do we approve his work, 
which is worthy of the greatest praise on other and higher 
grounds. We applaud Mr. de Morgan in that whatever he 
writes is instinct with an infinite knowledge of humanity, 
with a subtle and tender humour, and an exquisite skill in 
characterisation. Hardly yet may we hail him as a 
great novelist, but at least we can say of him that his 
work displays many of the elements that make for 
greatness. 


Dan—and Another, By L. G. Moserty. (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 


It requires considerable patience to read the first hundred 
and fifty pages of Miss Moberly’s book as they have 
nothing to do with the plot. Mrs. Burnett, who tells the 
story, is a lady who judges everybody by a standard 
apparently founded on a mixture of fashion-plates and 
books of etiquette, though, strangely enough, she is never 
tired of emphasising her Bohemian temper and artistic 
temperament. If this creation is Miss Moberly’s concep- 
tion of what constitutes Bohemianism it would 
interesting to have her opinions of the real inhabitants 
of Bohemia. “‘Dan—and Another” opens with Mrs. 
Burnett’s soliloquies on herself, her family, and her hus- 
band. She has just heard that her brother is about to 
commit the indiscretion of marrying a shop-girl, but, after 
a struggle with herself, she decides to take the girl up, 
and as a result poor Edith Carrick is patronised to an in- 
sufferable extent by this feminine prig. Once married to 
Bob Treherne, however, she dispenses with the advice of 
Madge Burnett, and shocks that Bohemian person by 
setting the conventions of county society at defiance. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Burnett meets Paul Fitzgerald, a gentle- 
man who is more artistic than Major Burnett, and when 
the latter is ordered to South Africa his wife sees a great 
deal of Paul. Inan unguarded moment she betrays her 
love for him, and Paul, to save his honour, goes to the 
war, where he is killed. When the major returns it is to 
a loveless wife, and a disaster might have resulted but for 
the irrepressible Edith. On a bed of sickness she con- 
fesses to Mrs. Burnett that she had a child before her 
marriage, father unknown, and her confidante, having 
found some one who actually fell where she nearly slipped, 
confesses to her husband her passion for Paul Fitzgerald. 
Both Edith and Madge are forgiven and all is peace. It 
is at this point in her story that Miss Moberly is most 
interesting, but whether Edith’s husband was justified 
in adopting his wife’s illegitimate child and tormall 
announcing the fact to the county is extremely doubtful. 
Forgiveness is the maximum of generosity in the circum- 
stances. It is obvious that Miss Moberly set out to be 
unconventional, but she fails because of a lack of a sense 
of proportion. There is only one well-drawn character 
in the book—Edith Carrick—and she is often shelved to 
make room for the commonplace observations of Mrs. 
Burnett, who, quite unnecessarily, occupies dozens of 
pages in explaining the difference between her artistic 
yearnings and the stolid Philistinism of her husband. 
** Dan—and Another” is a conventional study of an un- 
conventional subject, well written in parts, but burdened 
with too much padding to be really interesting. Miss 
Bertha Newcombe’s illustrations are good. | 
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The Red Sphinx, A Romance. By E, U. Vaventine and 
§. E. Harper. (Unwin, 6s.) 


Or the subject of this book—the evolution of a great 
actress—Mr. George Moore might possibly have made a 
great novel: the sort of novel he has the ability to write 
and never written. It is too large a subject, however, 
for Messrs. Valentine and Harper and their product is a 
mixture of morbidnéss, nastiness and ignorance. We do 
not say that it is not clever in patches, but that it is too 
ambitious for theauthors. Their much-vaunted knowledge 
of Corneille and Racine and Victor Hugo and their kindly 
little translations and well-meant explanations do not 
deceive us, and we believe their knowledge of those 
authors to be very superficial indeed and their knowledge 
of the stage te be ona par. The book promises well up 
to a point, but Messrs. Valentine and Harper lack the 
enthusiasm and the sympathy necessary to make their 
actress live. One feels throughout that they do not 
understand her—that they have seen her only from the 
outside and think her “‘interesting’’"—and she does not 
convince. Nor, for all their assurance, is their knowledge 
of Parisian life very intimate. Even Paris does not 
quicken their pulses. ‘‘Fidus” the chansonnier and René 
Bouchard (a painter and the patron of Fidus) are rather 
Yanghable than otherwise. Unfortunately we are not 
given the opportunity to indge of the merits of Fidus’s 
wonderful poem on “The Red Sphinx,” but it docs not 
strike ys that it would have presented great possibilities 
to Leonore Redway, actress,on whom the gods do not 
seem to have showered great gifts. To achieve success, 
an actor or actress must have an innate love of literature : 
this Leonore certainly did not possess. 


The Passing of Night. By J. Fovarncue Bravigy. (Long, 6s.) 


Many have been the “novels with a purpose” since 
“Pamela” first led the way! Mr. Bradley’s purpose is a 
thing so threadbare that the mere contemplation of it is 
enough to weary the reader. Disestablishment and dis- 
endowment have already been threshed out to the last 
husk so many times, that a very limited audience will be 
left to beeither enlightened or wearied by this author’s argu- 
ments, ‘‘ The dangers of ritualism ” also are put’ forward 
at length, and with apparently considerable prejudice, 
No amount of “‘ purpose’’ alone has yet been able to give 
permanence to ahy book, and Mr. Bradley’s writing lacks 
almost entirely that essential thing which is the basis of 
vitality in all enduring fiction. 








FINE ART 


MR. RICKETTS AND MR. SHANNON AT THE 
CARFAX 


Mr, RICKETTS perhaps alone of modern painters may be 
compared with the artists of the Renaissance in the 
variety and skill with which he practises in different 
mediums, and the modes of expressing one of the most 
striking and intense individualities ot the present day. 
The Vale Press, now alas extinct, proved Mr. Ricketts a 
master printer ; but the exquisite jewellery of his design- 
ing is orly rarely seen. His drawings and decorations to 
books were the first manifestations of his art to impel 
public attention ; for he only revealed himself as a painter 
a few years ago. And now he has abandoned illustration 
as if fearful of popularity, and bewilders unintelligent 
critics with the superb mounting of literary drama at the 
Court and elsewhere. In his leisure moments Mr. Ricketts 
- has entered the arena of art criticism, where he has 
fought with tigers from Ephesus; while as the joint 
owner with Mr. Shannon of a “‘cabinet of rarities ’’ Mr, 
Ricketts is envjed as a collector of impeccable taste; he 
has recently become a sculptor or maker of bronzes. Is 
it any wonder that he is thoroughly suspected in England, 


the land of single purpose in the arts, finance and relig ion? 
The English think it is donble-faced to persevere and 
succeed in more than one mode of expression; that is why 
they are so prejudiced against the theory that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare’s plays; if they were ever convinced 
of the truth of the theory they would throw over the 
philosopher and the dramatist. It would be regarded as 
foreign and unEnglish. 

He had just one idea and that one being Snark 

The good Bellman engaged him at once, 
is the text of all our appreciations! You can see it in 
obituary notices. Even now Rossetti has hardly been 
forgiven for publishing poetry just when attention was 
being directed to his pictures. Protean Mr. Ricketts 
has been considerate on this occasion, and oaly shows him- 
self as painter and maker of bronzes. 

To some one who had never come across his paintings 
before (and without the advantage of having read this 
article), there might come a mixed impression—partly 
that of strangeness which Bacon noted among the chief 
qualities of beauty, and partly that of reminiscence, as 
though some brilliant book of memoirs were visualised, 
or some superb critical generalisation had become sil- 
houetted on to canvas; not of course in the anecdotal, but 
the psychological sense, just as a vivid description enables 
us to reconstruct a painting or personality that has 
ceased toexist. In the same way that Sir Joshua’s notes 
on the destroyed ‘‘ Peter Martyr” of Titian is a faithful 
literary transcript of a painting. 

Both Mr. Ricketts and Mr. Shannon are after all torch- 
bearers, and are handing on a tradition. Most modern 
painters blow out the torch and offer you a lucifer match 
to light you through a century still in its infancy. These 
two artists are deliberately derivative. They can trace 
their pedigree right through Burne-Jones, Watts and 
Rossetti, Stevens and Reynolds to Titian and the great 
Venetians—the noble Italians who have always replenished 
the veins of English art with a bive ichor to compensate 
for that plebeian netherlandish stock out of which our art 
was conjured. The stupidities, the banalities, of English 
painting are traceable toa philandering with little Dutch 
and Flemish painters. The great men, Vermeer, Hals and 
Rubens were neglected for Jan Steen, Honthorst or 
Hobbema. Even now Rembrandt is more a subject for 
conversation than inspiration; it is Teniers, Metzu and 
Mieris with all their trumpery who have been the real 
influences for good or ill. But we go to Italy, to France, 
and to Spain to purify our style. ‘ 

Of course you feel that Mr. Ricketts, instead of styying 
at home with Gainsborough or Hogarth, has dons the 
gtand tour with Reynolds and Turner, as an aristoczat of 
paint was entitled todo. He has visited Veronese, and 
Rubens (No. 1) and trafficked for strange colours: with 
Moreau (No. 4); he has talked with Tintoretto in Sant 
Cassiano, of some possible Crucifixion of El Greco by 
Daumier (Nos. 5 and 7) when Delacroix was procuraior in 
the French ateliers. Yet all these memories have been 
cast into the crucible of the artist’s peculiarly original 
mind and become (unlike the rather museum art of Burne- 
Jones) a ‘living’ force, the strength of which perhaps only 
a few of the present generation will appreciate. For 
Mr, Ricketts is something of a centaur in art—half human 
and half English. Another St. Jerome, he is gone to the 
desert and held converse with satyrs and “ the children 
of Lilith” beside enchanted streams, in the light of 
haunted dawns. 

How will more receptive Germany and more intellectual 
France welcome a painter with whom they have no one tq 
compare,? They will greet him probably as essentially 
English. A German critic might point out that his 
marvellous pictures are somewhat cramped in their 
frames and might be designs for vast frescoes. To the 
breadth of treatment, the bigness of the conception, and 
the freedom of the brush work the small canvases do 
hardly justice. In Paris Mr. Ricketts may be called 





Lleve de Sir Poynter. 
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The severe eye of contemporary disapproval has long 
been fixed on Mr. Charles Shannon, for he has steadily 
refused to belong to any group of painters. (Noone can 
think of the International as a group.) Critics cannot 
endure to be deprived of shorthand, and painters like 
birds, if the truth be told, are not very fond of abnormal 
or unusual genius—of genius or talent that is not very 
obvious at least. Mr.Shannon must have received more 
advice in print than any other living artist (if, as I hope, 
he subscribes to Durrant and Romeike), and yet how 
little attention he has paid to it. Some of the older 
generation, glad to find some one who did not succumb to 
impressionism or realism—the two pistols held at our 
heads for ten brief years in the last century—urged him to 
become epic, and to follow Watts down the cavern where 
allegories swallow English artists. But he remained lyric 
and classic in the right sense of the word ; it was by Watts 
the portrait-painter and Watts the technician, that he was 
stimulated, quietly ignoring the tiresome elements which 
marred that great painter’s art. Then he corrected any 


trick or fault he may have acquired in his earlier work 


from too much study in old days of a favourite master by 
attention to Puvis de Chavannes, whose aim was more 
esthetic, and whose vision was far more exquisite than 
that of Watts. Beyond a derivative quality (with Pro- 
fessor Legros as a common denominator), and the nobler 
sense of avoiding the trivial and insignificant, I frankly 
see little resemblance between the talent of Mr. Ricketts 
and Mr. Shannon. The accident of their being personal 
friends, has made people expect a reflexive influence 
which possibly does notexist. Mr.Shannon is concerned 
with the individual structure of human figures, and 
Mr. Ricketts is contented with types and abstract iorms. 

Of Mr. Shannon’s masterful portraiture there is in the 
present exhibition only one example—The Lady with the 
Feather (No. 15). This is interesting as showing how the 
artist approaches modernity—of all problems the most 
difficult, Whistler by keeping the flesh-tones in a very 
low key and arranging that the dresses of his sitters 
should be in harmony with a restricted palette, effectu- 
ally confounded posterity, so that his portraits do not 
appear old-fashioned as some of Millais’s finest things 
invariably do. Mr. Shannon does not adopt any device 
of the Whistler kind. He accepts his model, not disdain- 
ing to give a perfectiy faithful likeness; he will not sur- 
render even that minor talent (as it is regarded) to the 
photographer, He disposes his sitter in a way which 
words of course cannot explain, or his picture would cease 
to be art, so that the thought of it ever becoming old- 
fashioned never crosses your mind. The thought of that 
possibility haunted the great Sir Joshua Reynolds, though 
it does not disturb most portrait-painters of the day, but 
only their patrons three or four years after the work has 
been done. It is a pity that none of Mr. Shannon’s mag- 
nificent male portraits could have been shown, although 
reproductions of them are to be seen in a portfolio, 
They, too, illustrate his supreme gift of ignoring what is 
merely ephemeral, without resorting to fancy costume. 
Possibly Mr. Shannon thinks of none of these things, and 
it is simply the artist’s instinct and severe self-training 
which leads to results so satisfying and so beautiful. 

An idealistic naturalist where the human figure is con- 
cerned, Mr. Shannon is conventional in regard to landscape 
background, though water is rendered with curious real- 
ism. In this respect he is an Italian and is not troubled 
with an exactitude about atmospheric phenomenon, He 
is untrue to nature seen from a shaking railway carriage. 
Modern painting is expected to keep up with Negretti 
and Zambra’s thermometer—in landscape the spectator 
must be able to tell from paint the temperature as well 
as the time of day, or you can have no success with 
certain critics, 

The object of art criticism should, I believe, be directed 
more towards urging people to go and see pictures for 
themselves than to give readers an idea of what the 
critics think about them, Modern painters have at all 








events a great advantage over old masters, Their authen- 
ticity is unquestioned. You must judge for yourself about 


modern pictures. The men who bought Rossetti, and 
Burne-Jones, and Whistler, bought the pictures because 
they liked them, not because they anticipated a profit 
at Christie’s, or because the pictures were popular with 
critics. I suppose and I hope that the fools bought 
the foolish pictures without advice, Those who cannot 
see the divine beauty of Mr. Shannon’s Hermes and the 
Infant Bacchus, or that other marvellous /ondo the Sleeping 
Nymph and his half-dozen other pictures had better not 
look at any modern work at all. CF 








CORRESPONDENCE 


MR, BERNARD SHAW’S “ NEW THEOLOGY” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Mr. Bernard Shaw appears to be no happier in his 
conception of the Devil than he is in his conception of the 
Deity. For I it was who spoke to him after his lecture, and 
I saw no one else speaking to him or in the vicinity who came 
even approximately near to the description he gives of his 
interlocutor. But I will not pretend that Mr. Shaw is the 
first person who has made the same mistake, Mr. Shaw is 
quite right. His poor mediocre second-rate little god I would 
not even know, much less worship, and I cannot imagine his 
‘intentions, if he were to approach me with a view to 
“saving’’ me, being otherwise than strictly “honourable.” 
Whether you call yourself a mono- or a poly-theist the term 
“God ’”’ has always implied an object of worship or adoration. 
It must be humbling, I should have thought (and yet in Mr. 
Shaw this result is not apparent) to have to make apologies 
for one’s god as one would for a blundering footman or a per- 
forming poodle, whose deficiencies became too obtrusive ; and 
to have to say ‘‘ he means well, but his training is inadequate,” 
cannot be conducive to awe or reverence. Mr, Shaw must 
find a name other than “‘ God” for the “‘ brave poor thing,” 
by whose cumulative effort he is content to believe himself to 
have been created, and leave the conventional appellation to 
the mysterious and inscrutable Being who, according to my 
religion, manifests himself to mortals through their noblest 
achievements and through their highest and purest emotions. 

This is the God to whom I give my allegiance, even though 
I am not able to trace in all the phases of life the effect of 
perfect wisdom as mortals understand wisdom ; even though 
it lays me open to the imputation from Mr. Shaw of having 
other gods up my sleeve that I also believe in, but do not 
openly acknowledge, 

AGNES GROVE, 


MR. SHAW AND THE PAPAL CENSORSHIP 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—Mr. Shaw, in his article on “The Solution of the 
Censorship Problem,” states his opinion that the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Index has reduced ‘“‘ the institution of cen- 
sorship to the wildest absurdity." In doing so he is no doubt 
within his rights, but I venture to say he has overstepped 
them in charging the Roman Catholic Church with keeping 
the Bible “‘on a top shelf beyond the reach of its average 
laity.” All that it does is to object to unauthorised transla- 
tions. The Catholic Truth Society in this ve meg publishes 
the Gospels, the Acts, and some of the Pauline Epistles, as 
well as I think the Book of Wisdom and the Psalms for 
a penny each, and the Society of St. Jerome, which has 
branches all over Italy, publishes the Gospels and the Acts 
for twenty centesimieach. Moreover the late Pope Leo, XIII 
in 1898 heavily indulgenced Bible-reading. 


A PHILISTINE PaPIST. 


* LITERATURE AND STOCKS" 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 

S1r,—When Mr. Adam Lorimer, under the above title, asks : 
** Supposing that this country were asked to send to some 
international congress of great writers its three most distin- 
guished men, whom should it send?” and answers “ Mr. 
Shaw, Mr. Hall Caine and Mr. Andrew Lang,” one is tempted 
to ask him another question and await his answer to that. 
** Supposing that this coun‘ry were asked to send to some 
international congress of gre&t bootmakers its three most dis- 
tinguished men, whom would it send? Presumably Mr, 
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Lorimer would send representatives of “ the ‘ Phiteesi’ Boot 
Company,” ‘‘the International Boot Company,” and “the 
Phit-you-while-you-wait Emporium,” and truly they could 
make a goodly show, if bulk was what were wanted. Person- 
ally just as I should send to the great writers’ congress, Mr. 
Meredith, Mr. Hardy and Mr. Kipling, if they could be got to 
go, so to the great bootmakers’ congress I should send the 
artist who puts his whole soul into the making of any boots 
and the boots of the few others whom he thinks worthy of his 
great genius, and two more of like genius if two more were to 
be found. Not that I would say a word against Mr. Andrew 
Lang, for whom I have the sincerest admiration, nor against 
Mr. Shaw, nor even Mr. Caine, but I have a word to say for 
Mr. Meredith, Mr. Hardy and Mr. Kipling, and for a genera- 
tion that should be proud of them as their literary representa- 
tives. I am aware that Mr. Lorimer was writing with a laugh 
on his face, but he should not laugh so ruefully and so mis- 
leadingly, so long as we have with us the authors of “ The 
Egoist,’’ ‘Far From The Madding Crowd,” and the most 
Inspired Doggerel that has ever been written. It is not 
by telling children that they are bad and disobedient that 
we make them good and obedient. Nor will Mr. Lorimer 
or any one else improve the standard of English literature by 
“‘ grousing ” about the “ poorshow ” it is making at the present 
moment. Let him look for the good and encourage that, let 
him point out the best that is being done, and not the worst. 
Let him try to give us confidence. Let him try to embolden 
us, rather than to cow us and make us ashamed of ourselves. 
Let him remember that correction may be all very well, but 
encouragement is far better. Let him lay it to heart that a 
mother’s forty kisses save thirty-nine are far more powerful 
for good than the pedagogues forty stripes saveone. Let him 
remember what Carlyle wrote: ‘‘ Blessed is the voice that, 
amid disappointment, stupidity and contradiction, proclaims 
to us, Euge!”” Let him get out his German Dictionary and 
render into English: 


‘‘Oh! Kritisieren, lieber Herr, ist federleicht, 
Doch Bessermachen schwierig.”’ 
G. S. LayaRD. 


THE ST. EDMUNDSBURY PAGEANT 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—A pageant, in our modern times, has as, its principal 
aim, to be historical rather thandramatic. Its scenes, music, 
and costumery, are intended to adhere strictly to the dates 
of the action narrated. It is therefore justifiable tocall your 
attention to two serious errors in a single line in Episode VI 
of the St. Edmundsbury Pageant, now being performed. 
It is the year 1433. King Henry VI., being entertained at 
Bury, is presented with a “ painted book,” entitled ‘‘ The 
Legend and Death of Edmund.” 

ENRY. Whose cunning wrought this wonder ? 

AsBoT. Here he stands. 

Henry. Thy name? 

LipGaTe.—John Lidgate. 

HENRY (turning to the Queen). Margaret! The poet! 

Now, first, for at least six years prior to 1433, John Lydgate 
had been ne, ballades, mummings and presentation 

ms, for Henry VI. and his mother Catherine. It is impos- 
sible that the young king should not have known the famous 
‘monk by sight, for he must have been often at court. 

Secondly, Henry was in 1433 only eleven years old, and 
Queen Margaret was not married to him till 1445. 

There is no dramatic justification for this error, for the 
Queen might as well enter later, when the characters of the 
next scene (1447) come upon the stage. One may allow the 
King’s age in 1433 to be tampered with, since a change in the 
royal part would be awkward; but the two things I have 
indicated should not have occurred ina “ historical’ pageant. 


H. N. MacCracken. 
June 29. 


LORD LEIGHTON AND THE PHILISTINES 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—It is time we took our bearings in art matters, as the 
confusion of thought shown in your notes on the above sub- 
ject amazes even me, and I am amazed that it is still possible 
to astonish me with the aberrations of art critics. Pao not 
know which are the more wonderful, the opinions you quote 
from Mr. A. C. Carter—in your issue of June 29—or your cor- 
rections of them. I gather that Leighton’s Phryne has been 
sold for fifty guineas. The figure of Phryne, as I remember 








it, is of life size, or of heroic proportions, and she is clothed 
only in the last blushof sunset. This effect, which the painter 
also tried in The Egyptian Slinger, utterly missed fire ; instead 
of sunset glow Phryne looked more like a “copper woman!” 
Just the fault to make the Philistine squirm. Large nudes 
are always at a discount, as so few buyers care to hang them ; 
and when to this is added the false and disagreeable colour 
you have two powerful objections sufficient to outweigh with 
the said Philistine the grand design and splendid draughts- 
manship. So the auction price expresses these facts and 
nothing more. To describe itas a ‘‘ Triumph of the Philis- 
tines,” or as ‘‘a victory for Camelot” are both equally wide 
of the mark. To describe Lord Leighton as ‘“‘ the painter of 
the Philistines,” is equally curious. Leighton’s work was the 
essence of refinement, and he was one of the greatest draughts- 
men who ever lived—most of the Old Masters being mere 
children compared with him. As draughtsmanship, the 
science and poetry of form, is the foundation of fine art, if its 
appreciation is a function of the “ Philistine,” then you place 
him (the Philistine) on a high pedestal and condemn the pre- 
tentious ‘‘ art critic’ to outer darkness ! 

The systematic depreciation or defamation of modern 
— by the mouthpieces of the ‘“‘ New” or “ Modernity 

ovements,”* is mere Anarchism, as I have elsewhere shown 
by the most exhaustive analysis. The essence of these move- 
ments is Vulgarity, vulgar advertising tricks on the part of 
the artists, and the vulgarity of pretence of critics, the 
attempt to hide ignorance and true feelings for Art by posing 
as the superior person. The amount of injustice that has been 
done by this anarchical bomb-throwing in the art-world is 
terrible. The injury the Press has done the Press alone can 
undo. The most notable fact on the Continent is that these 
‘* Modernity Movements”’ are rapidly being discredited, and a 
complete return tosanity is at hand. Sol hope our own Press 
will not lag behind. It is time that the true art-instincts of 
the race that produced Shakespeare and Turner, that has 
opened up more new fields than any other ya should rise 
in revolt against being led at the heels of Continental deca- 
dents. We should lead rather than follow the artistic sin- 
cerity which has produced all the master works of the world. 

E, Wake Cook, 
June 30. 


[We are glad to publish Mr. Wake Cook’s letter, but fear he 
is trying to commence a controversy on subjects about which 
we are not likely to agree. Our recollection of the Phryne is 
not quite the same as his, but he is right in suggesting that 
nude pictures make dealers blush, preventing them from bid- 
ding up to what may be called the figure. Mr. Wake Cook has 
not understood our use of the word “Philistine.” It was 
adapted from Matthew Arnold by the zsthetic school to 
describe an attitude of mind in those who did not accept a 
certain criticism of life or did not appreciate certain mani- 
festations of art, literature and music, That is the sense in 
which it is used to-day. The metaphor of ‘‘ Camelot” was 
of course taken from the fondness for the Arthurian cycle 
evinced in the pictures of Rossetti, Burne-Jones, etc. We 
cannot follow Mr. Wake Cook’s description of what is 
taking place either here or on the continent. He seems to us 
to be always hailing dawns that never rise and preparing for 
sunsets that never occur. We must remind him that Mr. 
MacColl is now Keeper of the Tate Gallery.—ED.] 





BURKE AND THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—Referring to your issue of June 29, there occurs, 
under the heading ‘“‘ Beaconsfield as Plagiarist,’’ a quotation 
from Burke—“ it has all the contortions of the sibyi without 
the inspiration.” As Burke has been suspected by some of 
being the author of the letters of Junius, it may not be unin- 
teresting to compare the words ending the following extract 
from Junius with those of the above quotation—“ masks, 
hatchets, racks and vipers, dance through your letter in all 
the mazes of metaphorical confusion ; these are the gloomy 
companions of a disturbed imagination—the melancholy 
madness of poetry without inspiration.” 

W. G, R. HERD. 


July 2. 


THE LATE MR. GRISSELL 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—Lest a misprint in my letter of 29 June may furnish 
your anonymous critic in lapses with another stiletto-thrust 
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to stab the Acapemy in the back, I will anticipate the em- 

oisoned weapon by my early discovery that Mr. Grissell 
bas no claim to the initials F.R.S., but every right to the affix 
F.S.A. 


WILLIAM MERCER. 
June 29. 





HABERDASHERY 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—I was immensely interested in Professor Skeat’s pro- 
found and eminently Skeatian analysis of the origin of the 
word “haberdashery,” but it is curious that Profe-sor Skeat 
overlooks (or does he purposely ignore ?) the possibility of the 
word being no more than a corruption of sabretacherie, the 
haberdasher being the man who, in an age when all men who 
could afford to buy anything went more or less armed, pur- 
veyed those kickshaws of man’s attire, which were not 
furnished either by the silk mercer or the armourer. 

J. BLUNDELL BARRETT. 


July 3. 





MR. McKENNA’S THREATS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


$1r,—The following Resolution was passed at the Emergency 
League Committee Meeting held in Manchester on July 2, 


This meeting desires to call attention to the following 
statements made by Mr. McKenna, President of the Board of 
Education that ‘he would have to wound the susceptibilities 
of many earnest men who were opposed to him in politics’ ; 
that his new Education Bill will ‘ make the Lords regret that 
they did not accept Mr. Birrell’s Bill’; and that having then 
‘gone to the Lords with a peace offering . . . On the next 
occasion the Government would go with a sword.’ ” 

The League protests against the avowed intention to legis- 
late upon a subject of vital national importance in a spirit so 
vindictive, and purely for partisan political purposes; instead 
of proposing a settlement of the Education controversy upon 
the basis of just and equal treatment for all parties concerned. 

(Signed) T. E. CLEwortu, 
Hon. Secretary, 
Church Schools’ Emergency League. 

P.S.—At’ the same meeting the Rev. D. P. Buckle was 
appointed Organising Secretary of the Emergency League for 
the Manchester Centre. 


July 3. 
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lamous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt Orders should be addressed to The Manager, 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. PUBLIG OPINION 
Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 30 & 31 Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C, 





Oryicess Newron Staxer, Housorn, Lonvow, W.C, Specimen copy on receipt of postcard 
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‘GENERAL’ LITERATURE. 
Glass.’ By Epwarp‘ Ditton.’ With 37 Illustrations 


in Collotype and 12,in Colour. ‘2s. net. i | « [The Connoisseur’s Library. 
** A magnificent contribution to the history of Art.”-—Morning Post. : 


Lady Mary Wortley Montague. By Grorce PastTon. 


With 24 Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
+ This book contains a large number of hitherto unpublished letters. : 
* The work has been enaecsiiens by a really competent investigator and a writer of correct 
and agreeable English. George Paston’s treatment of the Pope episode is highly yen 
. thenaum. 


f 


“A very interesting book.” —Times, 


A Year in Russia. By the Hon. Maurice Barinc. 
Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


“ This is a’sound, useful book; interesting and instructive.”—Standard. P 
** Of extraordinary vivacity and interest. Mr. Baring, with artistic capacity and a dramatic 
power of narration, has created a vivid, intelligible picture of a nation in time of —, 
aily News. 
** Mr. Baring writes as one who knows and understands, with humorous appreciation, with 
insight, and with affection, yet without extravagance.” —Times. 


Christian Theology and Social . Progress: The 


Bampton Lectures for 1905. By F. W. Bussett, D.D., Fellow and Vice-Principal of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

** A work of profound philosophical and historical insight.”—Oxford Review. 

** A comprehensive and closely-woven argument.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


The Book of: Ezekiel. Edited by H. A. Reppatu, 


M.A,, D,Litt. . Demy 8vo, ros, 6d. (Westminster Commentaries. 
** A very useful help in the study of a very difficult book.”"—Morning Post. 
“A vivid picture of the prophet.” —Standard. , 
“ His introduction is brief and sufficient. His commentary is very useful and pe a 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Life and Times of Lucius Cary, Viscount 


Falkland. By J. A.R. MARRIOTT, M.A. With 23 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


net. 
** A delightful book on a delightful subject.” ——Times. 
** A volume of absorbing human interest.’ —Academy. 
** An excellent biography, perfect in temper as in knowledge.”’ 
CHARLES WHIBLEY in Observer. 


Poems by Wordsworth. Selected by Sroprorp A. 


Brooke, ‘With 40 Illustrations by Epmunp H. New. With ‘a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure, demy 8yo, 7s. 6d. net. - 
“ A delightful edition illustrated in the poet’s own spirit.’’—Standard. 
‘* Has so much of freshness and beauty as to be worthy of the highest commendation.” 
: Daily Telegraph. - 
** Mr. Stopford Brooke almost succeeds in. making a perfect selection and the preface is 


written with all the charm that characterises his pen.” — Manchester Guardian. 


The Joy of thé Road:.An Appreciation / of "the 
Motor-Car. By FILSON YOUNG. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, small demy 
8vo, 78. 6d. net. Edition limited to 500 copies. 


The Life of Charles Lamb. By E. V. Lucas. 


With 25 Portraits and Illustrations. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 
“ Finely planned and brilliantly executed.” —World. 


Through East Anglia ona Car. By J. E. Vincent. 


With 16 Illustrations in Colour by FRANK SOUTHGATE, R.B.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This book has been written after proloriged touring in that’ part of the country to give 
motorists an idea of the nature of the roads and the quality of the inns and to tell them some- 
thing of the character of the scenery so that they may take an intelligent view of the numerous 
objects of literary and historical interest passed on the road. 


Round About Wiltshire. By A. G. Brap-ey. 


With 
F9 Illustrations. including 14 in Colour, by T. C. GOTCH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* Conveys most admirably the charm of a county so English yet so little known.” —Punch. 
. ‘‘ Abounds in. information and is well written, while the photographs are good and the illustra- 
tions by Mr. Gotch are wonderful for the money.” —World. 
“Chatty, bright and pleasant.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“* Quite a fascinating book in itself, and a capital cicerone for any traveller.” —Spectator. 


Days in Cornwall. By C. Lewis Hinp. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by WILLIAM _PASCOE, and 20 Photographs of Scenery, Archi- 
tecture, and Prehistoric Monuments. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

**Pictures and text together constitute an ideal survey.” —Daily Chronicle. 
‘* Full of human interest and is everywhere marked by the true holiday spirit.” 
; : Glasgow Herald. 
*‘A pleasant. miscellany of fact and fiction, of quotation and observation.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“A book like Mr. Hind’s is as valuable for the student and explorer as for the casual 
tourist.” —British Weekly. 


The Spirit of the Links. 


8vo, 6s. 
The author takes the ‘golfer all through the year, from January to December, and discusses 
the game in every aspect. What might be called the psychology of golf, its wonders, mysteries, 
difficulties, and joys, with bright new anecdotes to illustrate every point. 


By Henry Leacu. Crown 








| Nal 
An Introduction to the History of Modern Europe. 


By ARCHIBALD WEIR, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* He has skilfully presented a coherent’view.”—Morning Leader. 
“‘ The book will afford valuable assistatite to all who are anxious to commence the study of, 
the period.” — Morning Post. : 5 : _ +» sa | 
“ Distinctly original in conception and notably successtul in execution.” —Tribune. 


Dublin. By S. A. O. FirzParricx. Illustrated by } 


W.C. GREEN. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d.net. [Ancient Cities. ; 
** A crisply-written and entertaining survey.” —Standard. ’ 
‘The story of Dublin is of fascinating interest.” —Tribune. 
* Thorow; chly readable and of convenient form.”—Westminster Gazette. + | 
“‘The book is rich in detail and the facts gre presented in a manner calculated ‘to captivate | 
the reader. A large ber of i ing illustrations embellish the volume.”—Field. 
Y, 


A Handbook of Annuals and’ Biennials. 


C. M.A. PEAKE, F.R.H.S. With 24 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
7 reat Guardian 





* Distinguished for accuracy — ———— — _— i 
It may be tw by its orderly arrangement, te: » Pp Yan ‘ yO 
The Churchman’s |! Treasury of Song. Edited by 


J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. — ; 
A large and varied anthology from a wide range of devotional literature. 


+e. 
Devon. By S. Barinc-GouLpD. With 32 Illustrations, 


small post 8vo, 2S. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. net. : Steed - Gutdes. ~ 
“It would not be easy to find a more trustworthy authority than Mr. Baring Gould.” 


; Spectator. 
North Wales. By A. T. Story: | With’ 32 Illustra, 

trations. Small post 8vo, 2s. 6d, net; leather, 38. 6d. net. Auk J A ° [Little Guides. 

| es Se :, 

The Substance of Faith: allied. with Science. B 

* Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. .A Catechism for. Parents and Teachers, Crown 8vo, 
2s. net, 7 ae, eee 

This: shism i di t important, suggestive, hopeful: piece of work-—Incidy 
helpful, Sadincting~and ced és! ponds to revive true religion,” Daily Chronicle. , 


The Spiritdal Guide. By Dr. MicHaeL vE Motino 


Edited, with an Introduction, by KATHLEEN LYTTELTON. : With a Preface by Canon 
SCOTT*HOLLAND: Small post 8vo, cloth,'2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. ' os | 
- . * 6 ; . [The Library of Devotion. 
‘*An admirable and definite edition of the work of Molinos.”’"—Birmingham Post. . «> » 


* The brief introduction is admirably written.”—Manchester Guardian 





FICTION. ~ — 
SECOND EDITION. 


Odd Lengths. By W. B. Maxwett, Author of 
“* Vivien,’’ *‘ The Guarded Flame,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Firm and pregnant delineations of life, well studied and brilliantly finished.” 
: a Pall Mali Gazette. 
* In every story one is brought face to face with real people.” —Daily Express. 


The Countess of Maybury. New Epition. By 


W. B. MAXWELL. 6s. 
“ This delightfully amusing book of monologues.” —Standard, 
‘*The humour and unconscious sarcasm are really delightful.” —Western Press. 


“ Humorous and convincing.” —Court Journal. 
Merry Garden. By ‘“Q,” Author of “The Mayor of 
Troy.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“One of that unusual kind that is extremely readable even when one is jaded.” 
z " . anchester Guardian. 
“ Of the highest literary finish, and their substance an undiluted delight.” —Morning Leader. 


The Botor Chaperon. By C. N. and A. M. Wu- 


LIAMSON, Author of “ The Lightning Conductor.” With a Coloured Frontispiece by 
A. H. BUCKLAND, and 16 other Illustrations. Crown $vo, 6s. 

“*The Botor Chaperon’ is a romance of the Dutch waterways, and describes the pleasures of 
motor-boating, or ‘botoring.’ Two charming English girls who unexpectedly receive a legacy 
of a motor-boat. determine to take a holiday in Holland and explore the country. They find 
the boat has been fraudulently let at Rotterdam to a young American, whose mysterious aunt 
becomes chaperon to the girls. Another man—half Dutch, half English—joins the party and 
acts as skipper. They tour through all Holland by its rivers and canals; see many nteresting 
things; meet with odd adventures, and are involved in tangled love affairs. 


The Bay of Lilacs. By Paut Warnemay, Author of 


** A Heroine from Finland.” Crowa 8vo, 6s. 


The Magic Plumes. By Mrs. Sreuvart Erskine. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Quest of Geoffrey Darrell. 


GEANT, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Ferriby. By LizsetH CampBELL. 


Barbara Goes to Oxford. By Barpara Burke 


With 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


+ 


By ADELINE SER- 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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